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_ Heres to more gin taste. 
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Here's to tastier gin and tonics. With Gilbeys. oa 
After all, why mix a gin drink if you cant taste the gin? 
Gilbey’s. Superb gin taste that’s worth a toast. i 
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COVER: The nuclear threatis spreading 36. 








TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


as more countries try to get the Bomb 


A top-secret research institute in 
of the nightmare of nuclear proliferation. In Asia, Africa and 
South America, a new generation of would-be atomic powers, 
known to experts as the phantom proliferators, is coming of age. 
As it does, the constraints on the globe’s deadliest technology are 


Pakistan is just one outcropping 


showing growing signs of strain. See WORLD. 





NATION: The President takes 
tax reform to the public 


Reagan launches a bold plan to simplify the tax code and win the 
hearts of average earners. » Treasury Secretary James Baker, in an 
interview, talks of the plan’s difficulties and advantages. » TIME’s 
Board of Economists gives a qualified endorsement. » South Afri- 
ca divestment: the issue is catching fire across the U.S. » In Mary- 


land and Israel, a father-and-son spy team is arrested. 
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MUSIC: Minimalist Philip Glass 
is now the hottest composer around 


He used to be a taxi driver, a night clerk and a plumber. Now he is 
what he always wanted to be: a composer. From Houston to New 
York, from Stuttgart to Cannes, Glass’s joyously propulsive op- 
eras and film scores have thrilled audiences and ignited passion- 
ate debate over the direction of modern music. If Glass has his 


way, he is likely to remain in the forefront. 
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In 1964, Wayne Hazelwood 
began anewcareer: 


In October 1964, Wayne 
Hazelwood joined us at IBM. 

He was a typewriter assembler 
at our Lexington. Kentucky. plant. 

He was well qualified. 

And he was very good at his job. 

Then we made changes in the 
way we manufacture typewriters. 

So the job Wayne had been 
performing so well for us was 
no longer necessary. 

Which raises one of the 
great questions facing American 
business today: in a world of 
rapidly changing technology, how 
can a company move ahead 
without leaving good people 
behind? 





In 1975, Wayne Hazelwood 
began anewcareer. 


At IBM. one solution is 
retraining. 

In November 1975, Wayne was 
selected to take an intensive IBM 
training program in typewriter 
inspection. 

He spent over 250 hours 
learning new skills. 

Soon after, he began work 
with us as a Selectric” typewriter 
quality inspector. 

He liked his new career. 

And he did his job very well. 

But in time. as a result of 
new developments in typewriter 
technology, he needed to learn 
new skills. 

(‘To find out about the next 
page in his professional life. turn 
this one.) 





In 1980, Wayne Hazelwood 
began anewcareer. 


In October 1980, Wayne was 
offered the chance to take IBM 
training in manufacturing 
instruction. 

Within three months. he 
became an instructor for us. 

He was able to use his sixteen 
years of experience in 
manutacturing to teach others 
who were just beginning. 

He found his new career to be 
extremely creative. 

And. as always. he did a 
terrific job. 

But because of changes in our 
product line. well, you know what 
can happen. 

And by now. you know that the 
ability to change. when changes 
demand it. is what Wayne's story is 
all about. 








Guess what. 


‘Today. Wayne Hazelwood is a 
valued member of our electronic 
card assembly technical staff. 

And his twenty-one years 
and four careers at IBM speak as 
eloquently about retraining as 
anything we could say. 

Over the years. we ve retrained 
thousands of our employees by 
offering them the opportunity to 
learn new skills. 

People who worked in supplies 
manufacturing are now senior 
assemblers. Customer engineers 
have been retrained as education 
coordinators. Machine operators 
have become senior inspection 
specialists, 

Retraining has shown us how 
a company and its employees can 
change together in a changing 
world. Above all. it has shown us 
that jobs may come and go. 

But people shouldnt. 








Can the type of person 
you are determine your risk 
of colorectal cancer? 


Today many doctors feel that the 
kind of person you are, the kind of life 
you lead, your family medical history 
can have an important influence on 
your susceptibility to certain dis 
eases. 

This is particularly true of colo 
rectal cancer, the No. 2 cancer-killer 
of men and women today. Age, diet, 
genetic factors all play an important 
part in determining the incidence of 
colorectal cancer. And your own per 
sonality pattern—whether you avoid 
or seek regular checkups and early 
warning tests—can very often deter 
mine your Survival. 

Because the medical factis that 
if this disease could be detected and 
treated in its earliest stages, it could 
be virtually wiped out as a cause of 
death. 


The hidden early symptom 


It is ironic that when colorectal 
cancer is most curable, in its earliest 
Stages, there are usually no visible 
symptoms, no perceptible warning 
signals to alert you to its presence. 
The American Cancer Society esti 
mates that 75% of the people who 
will die this year of colorectal cancer 
could have been saved through early 
detection and prompt treatment 


Early Detector" detects 
what you can’t see 

Early Detector is a very simple 
test for hidden blood in the stool —an 
early sign of colorectal cancer as well 
as other disorders such as colitis, 
diverticulosis, polyps, ulcers and 
hemorrhoids. You can do the Early 
Detector test quickly in the privacy of 
your home and read the results 
immediately. And, unlike other home 
tests, Early Detector is as easy to use 
as bathroom tissue 


















Answer These 
Questions And See 


(Most colorectal cancer patients are 
over 40, and men and women are 
affected in about equal numbers.) 


Are you over 40? YESU NOU 


Personality 


Are you an optimist, preferring to look 
on life's bright side so that you don't feel 
you need to get regular medical 
checkups? YESO) NOU) 


Do you consciously or unconsciously 
avoid learning about the signs and 
symptoms of colorectal 

cancer? YESO) NO) 


: 
Diet 

Do you eat less than one serving of high 
fiber foods every day? YES ©) NO 


Do you eat more beef, pork or lamb 
than you do fowl or fish? YESO NOD 


Do you eat fried foods rather than 
foods that are broiled or 
poached? YES) NO 


. . 
Family History 
Do you have a family history (mother, 
father, siblings) of chronic constipation 
or diarrhea? YES NO 


Have you or any close relative (mother, 
father, siblings, grandparents) ever 
had ulcerative colitis, intestinal polyps, 
or any other digestive 

conditions? YES LJ NO 


SCORE: If you answered yes to two or 

more of these questions, you may be at 

potential risk of colorectal cancer. If you 

are at risk, Early Detector could help 
ave your life, 








No sticks, no mess 


Other tests for hidden blood in 
the stool require sticks and slides for 
sample collection. With Early Detec- 
tor, you Simply use specially prepared 
tissue as you would toilet tissue to 
obtain the sample. You then spray the 
Developer solution on the stool sam- 
ple on the tissue. You read the results 
within one minute and flush the tis 
sue away. If the results show a color 
change on the tissue, indicating a 
potential disorder, you should consult 
your doctor 


Test results have been 
proven reliable 


You can have confidence in 
Early Detector test results. They have 
been clinically proven to be as reli 
able as the leading test doctors and 
hospitals use. Research has proven 
that consumers can perform the test 
and read the results as well as medi 
cal professionals. If you have any 
questions about Early Detector or 
want additional information, consult 
your doctor or pharmacist, or call the 
convenient 800 number 1-800-E.D. 
HELPS (1-800-334-3577). In New 
Jersey call collect 1-201-540-2458. 


Physicians advise 
this kind of test 

Doctors recommend this kind of 
test be taken annually if you're over 
forty, and more frequently if you are at 
a higher than average risk of develop- 
ing cancer of the colon or rectum. 
Remember, early detection of any 
disease is important, but early detec 
tion and prompt treatment of cancer 
of the colon and rectum is vital 


This test could save your life 


© 1985 Warner. camber Co 


Letters 








Bitburg Backlash 


To the Editors: 

President Reagan’s visit to the mili- 
tary cemetery near Bitburg, West Germa- 
ny [NATION, May 13], proved to me once 
again that he is trying to do not the popu- 
lar thing but the right thing. Reagan 
sought to offer friendship to the Germans 
and hope for future generations. He cer- 
tainly did not condone the horrors of Nazi 
Germany by any of his actions there but, 
rather, aimed to create goodwill among 
the living and thereby pave the road to 
peace for generations to come. 

Catherine Koncul 
Hilton Head Island, S.C. 





‘(ims 


Reagan in Germany 


“Horror Cannot Outlast Hope” 





From no point of view can Reagan’s 
insistence on going to Bitburg be exoner- 
ated. As a political move, it was weak and 
open to exploitation. As a human gesture, 
it was naive. As an exercise in diplomacy, 
it was appallingly inept. It created divi- 
siveness in place of the unity it was meant 
to strengthen, and it was, surely, superflu- 
ous in light of the excellent relations that 
the American and German people are en- 
joying today. 

Lorna Allen 
Chicago 


For the President of the US. to visit 
the Bitburg cemetery was wrong. Al- 
though the idea that there were victims 
among Nazis is reasonable, Reagan as- 
sumes that the Nazi threat ended with 
World War II. A Nazi Party is active in 
America today. Not only has Reagan 
demonstrated his ignorance of history 
and callous disregard for the victims of 
the Nazi death camps, he has shown his 
indifference to the present. 

Peter J. Dean 
Saipan 


Rather than paying homage to the SS 
buried at Bitburg, Reagan provided a 
platform for the victims of Nazism to re- 
mind the world of Hitler's atrocities. We 
must remain ever vigilant so that the Nazi 
tragedy can never happen again. The fire 








storm of protest caused by the President’s 
trip simply demonstrates that we still 
have a conscience. 


Jerry Borrowman | 


Sandy, Utah 


Reagan did not go to Bitburg to honor 
the graves of Nazi SS officers but to offer 
the hand of reconciliation for a future 
peaceful world and to forget the painful 
past. Let us applaud the brave act of a 
great President of a great country. 

Hasan M. Khan 
Mississauga, Ont. 


In informal private polls, I have not 
found a German, young or old, liberal or 
conservative, who would have felt of- 
fended if the ill-conceived visit to the Bit- 
burg cemetery had been canceled. 

Jens P. Howaldt 
Hannover, West Germany 


I offer my congratulations to all in- 
volved with this issue of TIME. My copy 
arrived in my postbox on Tuesday cover- 
ing events that occurred in Germany on 
Sunday. Unbelievable. 

Clyde Allen Brown Jr. 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


The Stakes in Nicaragua 


The Administration's support of the 
Nicaraguan contras [WORLD, May 13] 
demonstrates that it perceives the danger 
of a new Cuba for the U.S. The Viet Nam 
experience has apparently produced a 
collective nervousness among the Ameri- 
can people. Fortunately, Reagan is im- 
mune to this weakness. 

Manuel Emilio Clare 
San José, Costa Rica 


The President seems obsessed with 


| subverting the government of Nicaragua. 





How can that country react to US. ag- 
gression except by appealing for East bloc 
assistance? Why doesn’t the US. try 
“constructive engagement” and “quiet di- 
plomacy” with the Sandinistas? 
Harry Lerner 
Tustin, Calif. 


The House Democrats who voted to 
defeat $14 million in aid to the contras by 
crying “Remember Viet Nam!” should 
not forget the boat people and the re-edu- 
cation camps. They should also remem- 
ber Cambodia and the 24 million dead. 

Gerald Fine 
Rochester, Mich. 


The rejection of military aid to the 
anti-Communist contras is indicative of a 
spineless, nearsighted, dovelike Congress. 





J. Howard Dowdell | 
Richton Park, Ill. | 





Extinction Theories 
My wife Carolyn and I greatly appre- 
ciate the story on comets and dinosaurs 
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I should have 
known! 





‘This little cartridge 
put my Canon PC's 
in aclass all their own. 


My Canon Personal Cartridge Copiers 
are the only copiers with Canon's 
exclusive PC Cartridge system. That 
means they're virtually service-free. And 
it also means they let you copy in your 
choice of six colors! 







PC-10 
The shortest distance between you and a 
quick copy. 


PC-20 


8 copies a minute plus automatic feeding. 


PC-25 
It reduces, enlarges, even copies up to 
legal size! 


Canon PC))) 


Personal Cartridge Copying, 
Plain and Simple: 


For more information call toll free 
1-800-OK CANON 


© 1985 Canon US. A. Ine 


XPERIENCE A UNI 


UE COMBINATION 


OF LUXURY AND SPORTINESS 
FOR *1100 LESS THAN TOYOTAS AND 
NISSAN'S SPORT TRUCKS. 


The all-new 1986 Mazda 
B2000 LX is one experience you 
wont soon forget. Its luxury is 
uncompromised. Its sportiness 
is unmistakable. And its value— 
unprecedented. 

In fact, at just $6995, the LX 
is a whopping *1100 less than 


Toyotas and Nissans sport trucks. 


Yet its undeniably more refined. 

On the inside, you'll discover 
a roomier and quieter interior 
than either Toyotas or Nissan‘s 
standard cab provides. 


With handsome reclining 
bucket seats. An AM/FM stereo 
radio. Full cut-pile carpeting. 

A tachometer. Trip odometer. 
Digital quartz clock. Even tinted 
glass. All standard. 

And on the outside: Raised 
white-letter steel-belted radials 
and chrome spoker wheels. A 
chrome rear step bumper and a 
welded, double-wall bed. Body 
side mouldings. And pinstriping. 

For brisk acceleration an 
the talent to tackle a 1400-Ib. 


payload, there's also a respon- 
sive overhead cam engine 

(22 Est. City MPG/27 Est. Hwy. 
MPG”) and a close-ratio 5-speed 
overdrive transmission. 

So test drive a Mazda LX 
soon. Compared to Toyotas and 
Nissan’s sport trucks, it's an all- 
new experience. 


The LX $ well-appointed cab 

puts more expensive trucks to 

shame. With a wrapped wheel and gearshift. AM/ FM 
stereo radio. Tachometer. Trip odometer. Temperature 
gauge. Digital quartz clock. Coin box. And more. 





For improved balance 
and stability, Mazda 
trucks have the widest 
track in their class 
And their wheelbase 
is nearly half a foot 
LJ longer (5.7") than a 


f>=—RT: 5552—s 


: ble Toyotas. 
eT. Shit comparable Toyota’. 


Free Truck Catalog 
To receive a free, 22-page, full-color B2000 
full-line catalog, write to: Mazda Truck 
Offer, Box 5960, Orange, CA 92668 


Comparisons with other makes based upon consumer evalua 
tions and/or available competitive data “Manufacturer's sug- 
gested retail price. Actual price set by dealer. Taxes, license. 
freight, options and other dealer charges extra. Price may 
change without notice. Availability of vehicles with specific fea- 
tures may vary. ** EPA estimates for comparison. Your mileage 
may vary with trip length, speed and weather. Highway mileage 
will probably be less. 

Inside, the LX has an all-new look and feel. With 


reclining bucket seats, Full cut-pile carpeting. A 
center console with built-in armrest/storage bin. 


Side window demisters. Tinted glass, Special mMmaZDa 
sound insulation. All standard. ~~] THE MORE YOU LOOK, THE MORE YOU LIKE. 
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Buy a Nikon FG and ot something 
eure already an pon at using. 


Everything about the Pro- And if you check the indi- application. As a member, youre 
grammed Nikon FG is easy touse. cated space on the rebate applica- _ entitled to special offers and 
First, when you buy an FG tion, you'll get a free FG Instruction promotions on additional Nikon 
camera between March 1 and Videotape, which will teach you equipment. 
June 30, you get a $25 rebate* everything from how to load the So consider the Pro- 
nae a are, you know exactly ee to how to light ae grammed Nikon FG. i get 
ow to use that. and compose great a camera you can spend years 
But the FG offers you much _ pictures. Nibeorare. with. 
more than a rebate. With three What’ more, you'll , And something you can 
modes, Programmed, Automatic automatically become swe = Spend ina minute. 
and Manual, it offers youas much, a member of the 


or as little automation as you want. Nikon USA Club oie we 

- oe even hy ee = = return 4 NMikvwre 
ns metering , WhIC e FG warranty 

makes even the most complex : ~ Wetake the worlds 


flash pictures easy to take. Nikon PC Instruction Videotape greatest pictures’ 


“Offer applies waly to eligible Nikon Inc. USA products. For further information, write Dept. 47, Nikon Inc. 25 Stewart Ave. Garden City, NY 11590 © Nikon fine. 1985. 








Letters 


[SCIENCE, May 6] but want to note that 

credit for the majority of earth-approach- 

ing asteroids discovered at Palomar 

Mountain should go to our colleague, As- 
tronomer Eleanor Helin 

Eugene M. Shoemaker 

U.S. Geological Survey 

Flagstaff, Ariz 


Loving Daughter 

Don’t you just love people who do 
something hurtful and then say they are 
doing it for someone’s benefit? I would 
have a little more respect for Bette Davis’ 
daughter B.D. Hyman [PEOPLE, May 13] 
if she returned the $100,000 advance for 
her book and communicated honestly 
with her mother. She should recognize 
that love is not just seeing things “her 
way” but being willing to accept a per- 

son’s less agreeable side 
Darlene D. Pedersen 
Narberth, Pa 


I am appalled that B.D. Hyman 
would say she was motivated by “love” to 
write about her mother. What a strange 
definition of the term. She demeans her 
mother, What about the Commandment 
to “honor thy father and thy mother”? 

Wilma Cloney 
Decatur, Ill 


Key Issue 
As mayor of Monroe County, Fla., 
which includes all of the Florida Keys, I 
am obligated to report, in addition to my 
own indignation, that of my fellow resi- 
dents at Jane O’Reilly’s gratuitous re- 
marks about Boot Key [AMERICAN 
SCENE, May 6]. Beauty, of course, is in the 
eye of the beholder, and O'Reilly is enti- 
tled to her opinions of the landscape 
However, her comment concerning the 
difficulty of “earning a living legally in 
the Keys” is an inexcusable affront to the 
thousands of law-abiding working people, 
employers and entrepreneurs throughout 
the Keys 
Marathon, where the Boot Key Mari- 
na is located, is a community of industri- 
ous fishermen, construction workers, 
shopkeepers and professionals who exist 
in harmony with retirees and visitors. In 
addition to pursuing entirely legal occu- 
pations, the vast majority of Marathon 
residents are involved in philanthropic 
and civic activities for the betterment of 
their community 
Wilhelmina G. Harvey, Mayor 
Monroe County 
Key West, Fla 


Your American Scene hit close to 
home for us. My husband and I have va- 
cationed in the Florida Keys for eight 
years, and although the process has been a 
slow one, signs of progress were more evi- 
dent this year. COMING SOON signs line 
the paths from Key Largo to Key West 
As we walked through the marina, we re- 
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alized we would never have a Boot Key 

where we could park our boat when re- 
tirement time comes 

Marcella Montante 

West Bloomfield, Mich 


Public Constancy 
“Public Vanishing” [Essay, May 13] 
indirectly explains one of the profound 
reasons for the continuing success of our 
British royal family. Lance Morrow 
writes of being haunted by the prospect of 
nullity, of how celebrities become inti- 
mately familiar and then vanish. The 
Windsors and their relatives present an 
important exception to that rule: perma- 
nence, as far as life has permanence. My 
generation grew up with Charles and 
Anne, following their lives, a real-life 
Dallas without all the nonsense, and they 
are not going anywhere. They give us a 
precious sentiment of public constancy; 
that is one of their raisons d’étre. A price- 

less service 

Valda Lynen 
Golfe Juan, France 


Not an Orphan 

In your story “Computers: A Genera- 
tion of Orphans” [COMPUTERS, April 8], 
you included the Franklin Ace computer 
among a group of products pejoratively 
referred to as “orphaned computers.” We 
at Franklin would like to set the record 
straight Franklin has successfully 
emerged from its bankruptcy reorganiza- 
tion proceedings under a plan that re- 
quires continued sale and servicing of its 
current Ace 1000 and 1200 lines. Con- 
trary to the implication of your article, 
parts, service and software will be avail- 

able to Franklin owners 
Michael R. Strange, President 
Franklin Computer 
Pennsauken, NJ. 


Fabled Clipper 

Pan Am’s Martin-130 flying boat 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, May 6] did not 
carry its peak capacity of 40-some passen- 
gers except on a few short showboating 
flights that the company publicized ad in- 
finitum. In fact, the fabled China Clipper 
and its two sister ships were lifting such 
heavy fuel loads that they rarely carried 
more than eight passengers. The M-130's 
range/payload performance nevertheless 
had no peer in the world in 1935, and this 
plane deserves to be remembered as the 

world’s first intercontinental airliner 
Richard K. Smith 
National Air and Space Museum 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefi 
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Own a bottle. 


It's worth the 
price to have at least one 


thing in your life that's 
absolutely perfect. 


Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 


ENGLISH GIN IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS. LID NY 
100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF © 1984 





The author is a sometime trucker who, 
| for the past seven years, has been using a 

three-quarter-ton pickup to deliver honey 
| from her bee farm to retailers around the 
| country. She sleeps in truck stops because 
they are safe and coffee is always available 





n the early morning there is a city of the 
mind that stretches from coast to coast, 
from border to border. Its cross streets are 
the interstate highways, and food, com- 
fort, companionship are served up in its 
buildings, the truck stops near the exits. 

| Its citizens are all-night drivers, the truck- 


ers, and the waitresses at the stops. 

In daylight the city fades and blurs 
when the transients appear, tourists who 
merely want a meal and a tank of gas. 
They file into the carpeted dining rooms 
away from the professional drivers’ side, 
sit at the Formica tables set off by imita- 
tion cloth flowers in bud vases. They eat 
and are gone, do not return. They are not 
a part of the city and obscure it. 

It is S a.m. in a truck stop in West Vir- 
ginia. Drivers in twos, threes and fours are 
eating breakfast and talking routes and 
| schedules. 

“Truckers!” growls a manager. “They 
say they are in a hurry. They complain if 
the service isn’t fast. We fix it so they can 
have their fuel pumped while they are eat- 
ing and put in telephones on every table 
so they can check with their dispatchers 
at the same time. They could be out of 
here in half an hour. But what do they do? 
They sit and talk for two hours.” 

The truckers are lining up for seconds 
at the breakfast buffet (all you can eat for 
$3.99—biscuits with chipped-beef gravy, 
fruit cup, French toast with syrup, 
bacon, pancakes, sausage, scrambled eggs, 
doughnuts, Danish, cereal in little boxes). 


—— 
12 








inside, four truckers have or- 


American Scene 





The travel store at the truck stop has a 
machine to measure heartbeat in ex- 
change for a quarter. There are racks of 
jackets, belts, truck supplies, tape cas- 
settes. On the wall are paintings for sale, 
simulated wood with likenesses of John 
Wayne or a stag. The rack by the cash 
register is stuffed with Twinkies and 
chocolate Suzy Qs 

It is 5Sa.m. in New Mexico. Above the 
horseshoe-shaped counter on panels 
where a menu is usually displayed, an 
overhead slide show is in progress. The 
pictures change slowly, allowing the view- 


Dawn at the intersection of I-57 and 1-70: in daylight the city fades 


er to take in all the details. A low shot ofa 
Peterbilt, its chrome fittings sparkling in 
the sunshine, is followed by one of a bos- 
omy young woman, the same who must 
pose for those calendars found in auto- 
parts stores. She almost has on clothes, 
and she is offering to check a trucker’s oil. 
The next slide is a side view of a whole 
tractor-trailer rig, its 18 wheels gleaming 
and spoked. It is followed by 
one of a blond bulging outof , 
a hint of cop clothes writing * 
a naughty trucker a ticket 

The waitress looks too 
tired and too jaded to be of- 
fended. The jaws of the 
truckers move mechanically 
as they fork up their eggs- 
over-easy. They stare at the 
slides, glassy eyed, as intent 
on chrome as on flesh. 

It is 4.a.m. in Oklahoma. 
A recycled Stuckey’s with 
blue tile roof calls itself sim- 
ply Truck Stop. The sign 
also boasts showers, scales, 
truck wash and a special on 
service for $88.50. At a table 
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Balanced breakfasts 





| takes a nap and the boss yells at me and 


dered a short stack and three eggs apiece, 
along with bacon, sausage and coffee 
(Trucker’s Superbreak fast—$3.79). 

They have just started drinking their 
coffee, and the driver with the Roadway 
cap calls over the waitress, telling her 
there is salt in the sugar he put in his cof- 
fee. She is pale, thin, young, has dark cir- 
cles under her eyes. The truckers have 
been teasing her, and she doesn’t trust 
them. She dabs a bit of sugar from the 
canister on a finger and tastes it. Salt. She 
samples sugar from the other canisters. 
They have salt too, and she gathers them 
up to replace them. Someone is hazing 
her, breaking her into her new job. Her 
eyes shine with tears. 

She brings the food and comes back 
when the truckers are nearly done. She 
carries a water jug and coffeepot on her 
tray. The men are ragging her again, and 
her hands tremble. The tray falls with a 
crash. The jug breaks. Glass, water and 
coffee spread across the floor. She sits 
down in the booth, tears rolling down 
her cheeks. 

“I'm so tired. My old man ... he left 
me,” she says, the tears coming faster 
now. “The judge says he’s going to take 
my kid away if I can’t take care of him, so 
I stay up all day and just sleep when he 


... and... the truckers all talk dirty ... 
I'm so tired.” 

She puts her head down on her arms 
and sobs luxuriantly. The truckers are 
gone, and I touch her arm and tell her to 
look at what they have left. There is a $20 
bill beside each plate. She looks up, nods, 
wipes her eyes on her apron, pockets the 
tips and goes to get a broom and a mop. 

It is 3:30 a.m. in Illinois at a glossy 
truck stop that offers all mechanical ser- 
vices, motel rooms, showers, Laundromat, 
game room, TV lounge, truckers’ bulletin 
board and a stack of newspapers pub- 
lished by the Association of Chris- 
tian Truckers. Piped-in mu- 
sic fills the air. 

The waitress in the pro- 
} fessional drivers’ section is a 
big motherly-looking wom- 
an with red hair piled in 
* careful curls on top of her 
head. She correctly sizes up 
the proper meal for the new 
customer at the counter. 

“Don’t know what you 
want, honey? Try the chick- 
en-noodle soup with a hot 
roll. It will stick to you like 
you've got something, and 
you don’t have to worry 
about grease.” 

She has been waitressing 
40 years, 20 of them in this 
truck stop. As she talks she 
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| polishes the stainless steel, fills mustard 
jars, adds the menu inserts for today’s spe- 
cial (hot turkey sandwich, mashed pota- 

| toes and gravy, pot of coffee—$2.50). 

| “The big boss, well, he’s a love, but 

| some of the others aren't so hot. But it’s a 

| job. Gotta work somewhere. I need a day 

| off though. Been working six, seven days 
straight lately. Got shopping to do. My 
lawn needs mowing.” 

Two truckers are sitting at a booth. 
Their faces are lined and leathery. One 
cap says HARLEY-DAVIDSON, the other 
COORS 

Harley-Davidson calls out, “If you 
wasn’t so mean, Flossie, you’d have a 
good man to take care of you and you 
wouldn't have to mow the damn lawn.” 

She puts down the mustard jar, walks 
over to Harley-Davidson and Coors, 
stands in front of them, hands on wide 
hips. “Now you listen here, Charlie, I'm 


In Illinois: food, comfort ad companionship 


good enough woman for any man but all 
you guys want are chippies.” 

Coors turns bright red. She glares at 
him, “You saw my ex in here last Satur- 
day night with a chippie on his arm. He 
comes in here all the time with two, three 
chippies just to prove to me what a high 
old time he’s having. If that’s a good time, 
I'd rather baby-sit my grandkids.” 

Chippies are not a topic of conversa- 


tion that Charlie and Coors wish to pur- | 
sue. Coors breaks a doughnut in two, and | 


Charlie uses his fork to make a spillway 
for the gravy on the double order of 


mashed potatoes that accompanies his | 


scrambled eggs. 
Flossie comes back to the counter and 
| turns to the new customer in mirror 
shades at this dark hour, a young trucker 
with cowboy boots and hat. 
“John-boy. Where you been? Haven’t 
| seen you in weeks. Looks like you need a 
nice omelet. Cook just made some of those 
biscuits you like too.” 
I leave a tip for Flossie and pay my bill 
In the men’s room, where I am shunted be- 
cause the ladies’ is closed for cleaning, 
| Twe0 has scrawled poignant words: NO 


TIME TO EAT NOW —By Sue Hubbell 
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Websters 
Ninth New 
Collegiate 
Dictionary, 


America’s favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary relieves more sinking feelings-how to spell it, how to say it, 
how to use it. And it’s the only dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster’ 
More people take our ir word for it. 4 





r NOW RENT A NEW | 
' LUXURY MOTORHOME | 
1 AND SAVE 10% Pithon 


Enjoy the vacation of your dreams at an rl 
unbelievably low rate. 

Rent a Class A motorhome that sleeps ry 
six. Luxury equipped with stereo, 
microwave and full bath. 


Go round-trip or one-way. And you're 
backed by a free 24-hour road service 
from over 1250 service centers in 

the U.S. and Canada. 





Find us in the white pages. 
*When you join our Rental Club. No membership fee. 
No other discounts or special offers apply. 


More (or you money 


g atyour U-HAUL Center 
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Purcell Mountains. 
A rugged place for 
a smooth whisky to start. 








WESTERN CANADA—The hardest part of the 
climbing is just getting enough air. | gulped it in. 
fall plead alata fennel 
around took my breath away all over again. 

Later, thawing out by the fire, we knew we'd 
been someplace we could never forget. 

Over Windsor Canadian, we talked about it 
all night long. That's some smooth whisky. 

It's made from water that runs down from 
the glaciers. They use the local rye. And that 
high, clean air must have something to do 
with the way Windsor Canadian ages. 

Rugged aor Smooth whisky. Both 


~ WINDSOR 


CANADA'S SMOOTHEST WHISKY. 


CANADIAN WHISKY ~ A BLEND » 80 PROOF + IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY THE WINDSOR DISTILLERY COMPANY. NEW YORK ALY © 1565 NATIONAL DXSTILL ERS PROOUCTS CO 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


ew areas are as complex and difficult to 
F explore as the subject of this week’s cov- 
er story, nuclear proliferation. Nations jeal- 
ously guard their nuclear secrets. Moreover, 
the issues arising from the global spread of 
nuclear technology demand knowledge in 
many disciplines. Says Associate Editor 
George Russell, who wrote the main narra- 
tive: “It’s an expertise that is a very strange 
combination of physics, engineering, poli- 
tics, psychology and diplomacy.” 

Russell became absorbed in the prolif- 
eration problem while writing TIME’s 1981 
cover story on the Israeli attack against 
Iraq's Tammuz nuclear reactor, At that 
time, remembers Russell, “I called down 30 
or 40 books on the subject, some of them ab- 
solutely opaque.’ Since then, Russell has 
added to his knowledge by plowing through 
several cubic feet of nuclear literature, including an impressive 
stack of documents assembled by Reporter-Researcher Edward 
Desmond for this week’s story. “The more you know about this 
problem,” says Russell, “the less obvious the solutions.” 

New Delhi Bureau Chief Dean Brelis, reporting from India 
and Pakistan, began studying the black market in nuclear tech- 
nology in 1978, when he ran TIME’s Cairo bureau. Says he 
“That's when I first heard that Muammar Gaddafi, Libya’s 
strongman, was trying to get a nuclear weapon.” After his reas- 
signment to South Asia three years ago, Brelis started to amass 
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Russell: aided by voluminous research 





about the force of scientific ideas 


notes about developments on the Indian 

* subcontinent. He found that some of the 
most reliable sources on the Pakistani nu- 
clear program were Indian officials and sci- 
entists. (Fittingly, the Pakistanis were 
prime founts of information about Indian 
nuclear progress.) Says Brelis: “In the end I 
thought that the often bewildering and con- 
tradictory zigzags of truth and fiction made 
this one of the most satisfying assignments 
of my career.” 

Washington Correspondent Jay Bran- 
egan began reporting on nuclear energy for 
TIME in 1982, and contributed his expertise 
to the 1984 cover story on the predicament 
of the nation’s. nuclear power plants. “For 
this week’s story, overcoming the great se- 
crecy surrounding proliferation proved 
more difficult than understanding the tech- 

nical issues,” says Branegan, who majored in philosophy and 
physics at Cornell. “Not since college had I thought so much 
history shows that any 
technology, once developed, eventually escapes the control 
of its developers. If the nonproliferation effort succeeds, it may 
be the first instance in history of putting the genie back 
in the bottle.” 


Wendy’s has discovered there's an art to selling hamburg 
ers. When Wendy's in Cincinnati decided to help local 
artists, they developed a calendar which featured paintings 
of scenes of the city, like the one pictured here. The calen- 
dar was sold for $1.19 in 26 of its Cincinnati restaurants 
Wendy’s donated 10* to the Cincinnati Commission on the 
Arts for each calendar sold. The calendar sales improved 
Wendy's image in the community and produced $2,000 
for the Commission 

From Wendy's to Flanigan’s Furniture Inc., the Business 
Committee for the Arts is helping companies of all sizes 
discover that supporting the arts can paint a nice picture 
for their business. The Business Committee for the Arts 
can show you how collaboration with the arts can 
enhance your company’s image, benefit your employees 
and offer tax advantages. Call them 

You'll find your interest repaid a thousand times 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS « SUITE 510 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 « (212) 664-0600 
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In the last 30 years Bill Enright has had 
3 jobs, 3 homes, 8 cars, but just one insurance company. 
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Since Mr. Enright went with The Travelers back in’54, hes become one of more than half a million 
people who have stayed with The Travelers for more than 25 years. That’ a long time for so many custom- 
ers to stay satisfied. It says a great deal about how fairly The Travelers treats their customers. 

Being fair wasnt too complicated when The Travelers started 120 years ago. Merely a matter of 
simple decency. But in the complex world of today, you have to be more than decent to be fair. You have 
to be responsive. 

That means constantly adjusting to ever changing circumstances and attitudes. Keeping current 
with economic developments and the swirl of social and political events that affect relationships with 
customers. Being able to keep an open mind. Being willing to change the most time-honored customs 
and the most ingrained habits. Any company that isnt up to it, cant stay fair. And any company that 


cant stay fair cant last long. Th T " 
elravelers| 


The Travelers Corporation and its Affiliated Companies, Hartford, CT 06183 Fairness is good business. 





INTEREST DEDUCTIONS 

nts on p resid $ 
are not affected, but after 1988 deductions 

| for second homes and interest on other 
loans will probably be held to $2,000 plus 
any investment income a taxpayer earns. 


Vlorte 
0 ige p 





} sont, sich an aperta tickets, Gabhig tips, 
| country-club dues, etc. Limits deductions 
for business meals to $25 a person for din- 


ner, $15 for lunch, $10 for breakfast. 


CAPITAL GAINS 
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on capital gains for individuals from the 
20% in current law to 17.5%. 























he Internal Revenue Code is 2,052 
pages long. To create it took dec- 
ades of late-night horse trading, 


millions of pages of expert testi- 
mony and billions of dollars in political 
contributions, often pledged after (tax- 
deductible) three-martini lunches. To un- 
derstand it requires the services of a well- 
paid lawyer. To reform it demands a 
monumental effort of political will. 

For Ronald Reagan, the consummate 
salesman, tax reform promises to be the 
hardest sell of his presidency. This week he 
will launch a ballyhooed campaign to con- 
vince Congress that political salvation lies 
in rebuffing the swarms of special interests 
whose loopholes now ventilate the tax 
code. His method of persuasion, as ever, 
will be to preach over the heads of Con- 
gressmen to the voters who elect them. 

In a nationwide television address 
Tuesday night, Reagan will grandly pre- 
sent tax reform as the final battle of what 
he calls “the Second American Revolu- 
tion,” his crusade to whittle down Big 
Government and spur opportunities for 
growth. He will hammer his message all 
week long at a series of photogenic fo- 
rums, including a ceremony honoring the 
| drafters of the Declaration of Indepen- 

dence, in Williamsburg, Va. 
The package he will unveil, though al- 
ready frayed by the persistent chafing of 
| special interests, is still highly ambitious, 
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at least when measured against the cau- 
tious norms of political reality. By closing 
or narrowing a raft of loopholes, it would 
simplify the tax code and allow reduced 
rates without loss of revenue to the Trea- 
sury. Most taxpayers would shell out less, 
the President will emphatically advertise, 
while businesses and the wealthy would 
be stripped of shelters that now reduce 
or even eliminate their tax burden. The 
top rate would drop from 50% to 35%; 
middle-income taxpayers would pay 25%, 
and those with lower incomes 15%. The 
personal exemption for every taxpayer 
would nearly double, from $1,040 this 
year to $2,000 as early as 1986. 

By launching a high-visibility crusade 
for tax reform, Reagan hopes to regain his 
political momentum and divert attention 
from a series of setbacks that began with 
his trip to the grave sites of Nazi soldiers 
at Bitburg. Congress is proving increas- 
ingly contrary: the House last week 
roundly rejected his compromise budget 
plan, restoring Social Security increases 
and cutting defense. Says one top aide: “If 
we didn’t have a tax-reform project, we'd 
need to create one, just to get the Presi- 
dent out on the offensive.” 

Indeed, winning the tax-reform battle 
would forever make mythic Reagan's po- 
litical touch. But if the rewards for the 
President are great, there are certainly 
risks. Losing could stamp him as a feck- 


Nation—— 


Tilting at Tax Reform _ 


Reagan's plan isa risk y bid ‘for the allegiance of the average earner 
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less lame duck. And at this point, failure is 
at least an even bet. 

But either way, the long-term political 
benefits that could result from simply pro- 
posing a tax-reform plan are significant. 
By casting the Republicans as the party 
that defied the special interests for the 
benefit of the ordinary voter, Reagan 
hopes to re-establish the G.O.P. as the 
majority party for the first time in more 
than half a century. Optimistic Republi- 
can strategists believe they can finally rid 
the party of the country-club conservative 
label that has clung to it since the days of 
Coolidge and Hoover. “The President has 
in his hands the weapon with which to 
forever dismantle the New Deal coali- 
tion,” exults New Right Strategist Rich- 
ard Viguerie. 


O pass tax reform will take a bipar- 
tisan push. Understandably, how- 
ever, Democrats are not eager to 
relegate themselves to minority 
status by handing Reagan the fairness is- 
sue, which was the Democrats’ best— 
some would say only—hope in the past 
two elections. Says Congressman Dan 
Rostenkowski, the Democratic chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee: “I'm not going to be the Republicans’ 
Colonel Bogey, building a bridge over the 
River Kwai for the enemy.” 
Although caught somewhat flat-foot- 
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ST AND LOCAL TAXES 


Eliminates all deductions for state and local 
income, property and sales taxes. This 
would severely hurt residents in high-tax | 
states, such as New York and California, and | 
raise costs for owners of real estate. 











ed by the Republican embrace of an issue 
they hoped to make their own, Democrats 
can hardly afford to oppose tax reform 
merely out of political spite. Instead, they 
have begun to denounce Reagan's propos- 
als as not being bold enough and as con- 
taining too many concessions to Big Busi- 
ness and Big Oil. “Our President sold out 
to special interests,” charges Democratic 
Congressman Leon Panetta of California. 

The package Reagan will announce 
this week retreats substantially from the 
far more ambitious plan, known as Trea- 
sury I, floated by then Secretary Donald 
Regan last November. The new version re- 
stores incentives for oil and gas explora- 
tion, deductions for charitable contribu- 
tions and fast write-offs for business 
investment. It even lowers the maximum 

| capital gains rate from the current 20% to 
17.5%. “At this rate, within a few weeks 
there will be no tax reform left,” Demo- 
cratic Congressman Fortney Stark of Cali- 
fornia told the Wall Street Journal. Warm- 
ing to the rhetorical challenge, he added, 
“Tt will just be a torn carcass that will have 
the sad, sour reek of good intentions made 
rotten by special-interest greed.” 

For all their carping about givebacks 
by the Reaganauts, the Democrats are not 
likely to restore them on their own initia- 
tive. “Their starting point is the best we can 
do,” says Missouri Congressman Richard 
Gephardt, the leading Democratic tax re- 
former in the House. 

To keep tax reform “revenue neutral,” 
meaning it neither adds to nor subtracts 
from the present tax intake, the funds lost 
from loopholes being restored and from the 
large increase in the personal exemption 
will have to be replaced from other sources. 
“When you give that stuff back, you've got 
to get your rates up,” says Gephardt. “The 
whole idea is to get the rates down.” The 
proposed maximum rate of 35% is too high 
for some Republicans, including New 
York Congressman Jack Kemp, who fa- 
vors a top rate no higher than 30%. “I am 











EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 





Taxes as ordinary income the first $10 of 
employer-paid monthly insurance premiums 
for single individuals and the first $20 for 
families, a small change from the present 
law, in which these are untaxed. 





CHARITIES 


Unlike earlier proposals, the plan preserves 
full deductions for charitable contributions 
by taxpayers who itemize their returns, but 
it eliminates all charitable deductions for | 
those who do not itemize. 





opposed right now to Reagan’s plan,” says 
Kemp, whose defection would be a major 
blow to the Administration. 

Without some concessions to powerful 
lobbies, argues Treasury Secretary James 
Baker, the tax-reform bill would be “dead 
on arrival” on Capitol Hill. In addition, 
the White House defends its concessions 
on their merits. The President’s aides ar- 
gue that allowing businesses accelerated 
depreciation on the cost of new invest- 
ment promotes growth, encouraging oil 
exploration with tax breaks enhances na- 
tional security by reducing dependence on 
foreign oil. 

Effective lobbyists, naturally, can of- 
fer credible policy arguments for almost 
any tax break. Under current law, for in- 
Stance, apartment builders can quickly 
write off the cost of construction, particu- 
larly for low-income apartments, and de- 
duct their property taxes. By cutting back 
these tax breaks, the Administration 


| 





Reagan ponders his tax-reform speech 








The consummate salesman’s hardest sell. 


would drive up the cost of building and 
owning apartments, and consequently 
drive up rents as well. Taxpayers can now 
deduct state and local taxes from their 
federal returns. To the outrage of politi- 
cians from high-tax states, this break 
would be wiped out by the Reagan plan, 
thus saving the Treasury $22 billion a 
year. By delivering “a really crushing 
blow” to New Yorkers, charges Governor 
Mario Cuomo, Reagan is attempting 
“governmental euthanasia.” 


aving secured many concessions 

from the Administration, the 

business lobbyists who have been 

so successful in the past at leaving 
their Gucci-prints on obscure passages of 
the tax code are now storming Capitol 
Hill. They are handing out political-ac- 
tion committee checks (last year: $74.3 
million for the House alone) and collect- 
ing 10Us. “You're looking at an awful lot 
of deals, and an awful lot of fund raisers, 
before you see any kind of tax bill,” warns 
Panetta. By the time Congress finishes 
weighing the reasoned arguments of all 
the different lobbyists, as well as their PAC 
contributions, there may be little left of | 
Reagan’s original bill. 

Many Congressmen would just as 
soon lower their sights to an easier target: 
a minimum tax on corporations and indi- 
viduals. It would appeal to voters out- 
raged by large corporations that pay no 
taxes (128 out of 250 large corporations in 
one study), and by wealthy individuals 
whose lawyers manage to shelter their in- 
come altogether (some 9,000 million- 
aires). A minimum tax of 20% for individ- 
uals and 15% for businesses is already on 
the books, but it is so riddled with excep- 
tions that it covers only 0.3% of U.S. com- 
panies and 0.1% of individuals. Reagan's 
plan would ensure that both corporations 
and individuals pay a 20% minimum. 

A minimum tax offends the tax-re- 
form purists, who argue that it would | 
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leave the tax code just as complex and 
contorted, although perhaps a bit less 
egregiously unfair. “The weeds would be 
topped,” says Rostenkowski, “but the 
roots would remain.” Indeed, some see a 
minimum tax as a cynical ruse to avoid 
real tax reform. “Want to see a special- 
interest lobbyist grin over his three-marti- 
ni lunch?” scoffs a report released last 
week by the House Republican Confer- 
ence. “Threaten him with a corporate 
minimum tax.” 

A minimum tax alone, without any 
other tax reform, would have the attrac- 
tion of generating additional revenue to 
cut the deficit. To congressional leaders 
who are more worried about red ink than 
reform, a tax increase cloaked as tax re- 
form has great appeal. Though few will 
come right out and endorse a minimum 
tax at this stage of the budget process, 
congressional leaders are not disavowing 
such a strategy either. “It’s a live option,” 
says Senate Majority Leader Bob Dole, 
whose own aspirations for the White 


House are tied closely to his effort to slash 
the deficit. 

Ultimately, a minimum tax could 
provide the compromise solution to a con- 
frontation over the budget. Both Senate 
and House have made respectable stabs at 
cutting spending by approving budgets 
that would save $56 billion next year 
(leaving the deficit at a still staggering 
$170 billion), but they did so in different 
ways. The Senate cut social programs and 
imposed a one-year freeze on the cost of 
living increase for Social Security while 
preserving an inflation hike for defense. 
The House last week voted for a package 
that makes fewer cuts in social programs 
and none in Social Security, but freezes 
defense spending. Reconciling these dif- 
ferences at a House-Senate conference 
will be difficult, and each side might be 
tempted simply to give in to the spending 
desires of the other. A minimum tax could 
accommodate the Senate’s desire to keep 
up defense spending and the House’s in- 
terest in maintaining social programs. A 


major obstacle to this scenario: Reagan’s 
vow that any attempt to raise taxes would 
prompt a veto and “make my day.” 

If the President fails to get tax reform 
this year, he may have an even harder time 
in 1986, when election-year politics can 
tend to send Congressmen scurrying for 
cover. The real support for tax reform just 
might have to come from the hustings. Not 
until Congress feels more pressure from vot- 
ers to close loopholes than it does from spe- 
cial interests to create them will tax reform 
succeed. By throwing his immense prestige 
behind the cause, Reagan may have elevat- 
ed tax reform from the empty promise of 
party platforms to a true litmus test for con- 
gressional candidates. Conceivably, both 
parties could even find themselves compet- 
ing for the high ground of reform, engaging 
in a refreshing contest over which is better 
able to resist the special-interest pressures 
that created all the loopholes and complex- 
ities in the first place. —By Evan Thomas. 


Reported by Christopher Redman and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington 


“Extraordinarily Difficult” 


Treasury Secretary James Baker has been largely respon- 
sible for the final form of the Reagan Administration's tax 
package, and will keep watch on the measure’s progress in 
Congress. In an animated and wide-ranging talk, Baker dis- 
cussed tax reform last week as a guest at the quarterly meeting 
of the TIME Board of Economists. Excerpts: 


On the bill’s advantages. There should be a very substantial 
element of reform in this package. You are going to see a call 
for the elimination of many, many preferences and deduc- 
tions, a move toward greater fairness and 
some move toward simplification. We are 
suggesting a system under which 60% of all 
taxpayers might not have to file returns but 
can simply receive, should they choose to do 
so, a statement from the IRS saying, “This is 
your tax liability.” That would be significant 
simplification. 


On the compromises made. It is more of a 
compromise than Treasury I [last year’s 
Treasury plan] because it is our assessment 
that Treasury I had no chance for passage. 
We could not have got 20 votes in each house 
lof Congress], and all the good ideas in the 
world will never accomplish anything if you 
can’t pass them into law. 


On passage this year. It is going to be an 
extraordinarily difficult task, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is broad grass-roots support for the concept general- 
ly. There is extremely strong opposition with respect to 
the specifics. Number one, you are dealing with people’s 
pocketbooks. Number two, you are talking about a very 
complicated overhaul of the tax system. And number 
three, you have distinctly different interests to meet in the 
House and Senate. [Nonetheless,] 1985, we have said, is 
our best shot. 


On a minimum tax. Everybody thinks, and quite rightly so, 





Reform—and pragmatism 


that it’s unfair for high-income individuals and for big corpo- 
rations to zero out, and we are looking at the possibility of 
strengthening the current minimum provisions in a way that 
would make it, if not impossible, exceedingly difficult for 
that to continue to happen. 


On presidential clout. I don’t think the fact that the Pres- 
ident is not running for office again means that he can’t 
effectively mobilize support for something that should be 
inherently popular to begin with, unless you assume that 
any American President is a lame duck the day he gets 
re-elected. I don’t buy that, so I think he will be able 
to mobilize. I think he will engender rather substantial 

support on the part of the public, and that, 
§ in the final analysis, is whom Congress lis- 
g tens to. 


On past reform failures. I don’t know how 
many of the past efforts were as com: - 
sive as this is, and I would doubt whether 
there has been as much presidential time, at- 
tention and assets devoted to them as I antic- 
ipate will be devoted to this. This, after all, 
was the centerpiece of the President’s State of 
the Union address. 


On bipartisanship. If tax reform is not bipar- 
tisan, you won’t have tax reform. 


On chances that the bill could be a reve- 
nue loser. The President has told us that it 
cannot lose revenue. He doesn’t want it to 
gain revenue, but he doesn’t want it to lose revenue. So 
we've been working very hard to make sure it is revenue 
neutral. If we end up [in Congress] with something that is 
unacceptable, I suppose the President would do whatever 
he thinks would keep it from becoming law. 


On the need for reform. There is a genuine lack of respect 
out there for the tax system. That translates, in our opinion, 
toa genuine lack of respect for Government generally. And I 
think if we can cure the former, we have some chance of in- 
creasing respect for Government. 
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Two Cheers for Reagan’s Plan 





hen the Treasury Department un- 

veiled its dramatic tax-reform plan 
last November, TIME’s Board of Econo- 
mists was impressed by its boldness. Since 
then, the Reagan Administration has 
weakened or eliminated many of the most 
sweeping proposals. While that 
backsliding worried TIME’s board 
when it met in Washington last 
week to assess the tax package and 
consider the economic outlook (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS), members 
nonetheless endorsed the broad 
goals of the President’s program. 
Said Walter Heller, who chaired 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
in the Kennedy and Johnson Ad- 
ministrations: “This could well be 


we've ever had.” 

Although final details of the plan 
were still being worked out when the 
board met, the economists were enthusi- 
astic about the proposed sharp reduction 
in the number of brackets and the sug- 
gested lowering of rates. Board members 
noted that the changes greatly simplify 
the system and would encourage savings 
and enterprise. Moreover, the plan would 
achieve those benefits without adding to 
the burden of any group. Those in the bot- 
tom and medium brackets, for example, 
would not have to pay more to compen- 
sate for the rate drop in the upper bracket. 
Said Harvard Economist Martin Feld- 
stein, Reagan's former chief economic ad- 
viser: “I think the most important aspect 
of the tax-reform discussion is that it has 
highlighted the idea that top rates can be 
lowered in such a way that the share of 
personal taxes paid at each income level 
will remain about the same.” 

The board was concerned, though, 
about the concessions to corporations, 
wealthy individuals and others that the 
Administration made in order to 
assemble a_ politically feasible 
package. The suggested cut in the 
rate at which capital gains are 
taxed and other similar moves, the 
economists feared, would turn the 
bill into a revenue loser and wors- 
en the federal deficit. Said Alice 
Rivlin, former director of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office who is 
now at the Brookings Institution: 
“My big worry is not only that the 
President’s proposal will be a reve- 
nue loser, but that as you move 
through Congress, the temptation will be 
to give a little here, give a little there, and 
that we will end up not with tax reform 
but with another tax cut.” 

The board’s concern for revenues led 
members to endorse the Administration 
proposal to end the deduction of state and 
local taxes from federal returns. While 
that politically loaded move would be par- 
ticularly hard on residents of high-tax 
states such as New York and California 








TIME’s Board of Economists gives a qualified endorsement 








(see chart), the impact would be limited to 
individuals who itemize their deductions. 
Board members pointed out that only a 
third of all taxpayers are itemizers. But 
the most compelling reason for eliminat- 
ing the deduction, the economists said, is 





the most far-reaching tax reform Greenspan: “increasedrents” Feldstein: fair reductions 








Schultze: “bricks and mortar” 


that to do so would raise revenue that is 
certainly needed. The Treasury Depart- 
ment estimates that closing the state-and- 
local loophole will bring $38 billion into 
Government coffers by 1990. 

The economists were wary of propos- 
als for a minimum tax on companies and 
individuals. Such plans have broad appeal 
but, the board warned, are no substitute 
for ending tax breaks. Heller argued that 
the revenue produced by a minimum tax 





could lull Congress into granting special | 
interests new tax concessions, and pro- | 
tecting old ones, without giving thought to 
the money-losing consequences. In that 
way, Heller noted, the minimum levy 
“could be used as a cop-out.” 

While they generally favored the pro- 
posed reduction of tax rates on business, 
board members attacked other changes in 
the treatment of corporations. Feldstein, 
who supports the investment tax credit 
and generous depreciation allow- 
ances now available, called some 
of the suggested revisions “rather 
misguided.” The Administration’s 
plans to drop the tax credit and 
tighten the depreciation write-offs, 
he argued, would discourage com- 
panies from building new factories 
and adding equipment. 

Other TIME economists main- 
tained that the Reagan proposals 
do not go far enough in reducing 
tax breaks for business. Charles 
Schultze, who was chief economic 
adviser to Président Carter, took excep- 
tion to Feldstein’s analysis. Said he: “I 
think the bill probably gives too much at- 
tention to stimulating investment in 
bricks and mortar as opposed to cleaning 
up a lot of the distortions in the tax code 
that are slowing the economy.” 

Some industries could take a pound- 
ing under the Reagan plan. “Clearly, real 
estate is a big loser,” said Alan Green- 
span, a New York City consultant. “If the 
bill goes through as currently stipulated, 
real estate values are going to fall.” 
Greenspan explained that such proposals 
as tighter depreciation schedules would 
make real estate a less attractive invest- 
ment. As a result, he said, many building 
owners may be forced to raise their rents. 
Added Greenspan: “We are going to find 
that things such as increased rents on 
properties will create a very large set of 
secondary consequences that we are only 
just starting to focus on.” 

The TIME board expects the White 
House to fight hard for its plan to boost 
the personal exemption in order to 
help trim the total amount that in- 
dividuals pay. Observed Emil Sun- 
ley, director of tax analysis for the 
accounting firm of Deloitte, Has- 
kins & Sells: “The President is go- 
ing to want to say, ‘In my term of 
office, I have doubled the personal 
exemption and I have cut the mar- 
ginal tax rates in half.’ That has a 
nice ring to it.” 

Sunley and the other econo- 
mists stressed that Reagan must 
make a vigorous push for the entire 
reform package if it is to stand any chance 
of becoming law. Said Rivlin: “The Presi- 
dent will have to do for tax reform what he 
did for the MX—make a lot of phone calls 
and twist a lot of arms.” Even then, the 
board agreed, the bill's prospects will hard- 
ly be assured. Said Greenspan: “Anyone 
who thinks this is going to run through 
Congress like a hot knife through butter 
has not observed the political process in 
this country.” — By John Greenwald 
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Half Full 
The Senate limits the MX 


ust two months ago, Ronald Reagan 

won a major round in his tireless fight 
for the MX missile when he persuaded 
Congress to release $1.5 billion to step up 
production of the controversial weapon. 
But in the long-running MX battle, vic- 
tory can be fleeting. Last week the Senate 
forced the Administration to limit deploy- 
ment of the MX to 50 missiles, half the 
number the White House wanted. The 
Defense Department, which had hoped to 
produce 48 more missiles in fiscal 1986, 
agreed to 21 and ultimately settled for 
twelve. Said Senate Democratic Leader 
Robert Byrd of the Administration’s com- 
promise: “To stave off defeat, they made 
concessions.” 

The leading antagonist of the MX was 
Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia, the rank- 
ing Democrat on the Armed Services 
Committee. Nunn and others have criti- 
cized the Government's plan to place the 
highly accurate ten-warhead missiles in 
existing Minuteman missile silos. Critics 
say that the immobile basing system 
makes the MX vulnerable, and a likely 
target for Soviet attack. Since March, 
Nunn has proposed limiting the number 
of silo-based MX’s to 40, and last week he 
offered an amendment to the pending 
$302 billion defense authorization bill. 
When Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Dole realized that Nunn had enough sup- 
port to win, he alerted the White House 
that the missile was in danger. “They 
were not paying attention,” said a Repub- 
lican Senator. 

Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
was in Europe at a NATO meeting, so Na- 
tional Security Adviser Robert McFarlane 
was dispatched to Dole’s office on Capitol 
Hill to bargain with Nunn. Despite the 
aggressive lobbying effort, the Adminis- 
tration gave in to Nunn’s insistence on 
only twelve additional missiles in fiscal 
*86. The twelve to be produced will give 
the Air Force a total of 54 MX’s. Of those, 
50 can be deployed and four used either as 
spares or test vehicles. Under the compro- 
mise, the Air Force can order production 
of twelve to 21 more MX’s in fiscal 1987. 
The Nunn amendment also states that 
Congress could in the future reconsider 
deploying a larger number of missiles if 
some more “mobile and deceptive” basing 
mode should be devised. The amendment 
was passed by a 78-20 vote. “I don’t view 
this as the end of the MX,” Nunn said af- 
terward. “I view it as the end of the MX in 
fixed silos.” 

The Administration tried to put its 
best face on the missile cap. Said McFar- 
lane: “Fifty on the way to 100, confirmed 
by a bipartisan vote, is clearly worth- 
while.” When a reporter pointed out that 
there was nothing in the bill guaranteeing 
an increase to 100 missiles, McFarlane 
retorted, “There is nothing in it that 
doesn’t. You must always look at the glass 
| as half full.” a 

















































































The powers within: Mike Deaver, Jim Baker and Ed Meese at the White House 


The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
The Troika That Worked 


ith a little champagne in the Rose Garden and a good deal of sentiment 

from Ronald Reagan, the White House troika marched into the history 
books last week to become another chapter in the arcane world of staffing and 
running the presidency. Meese, Baker, Deaver, sounding—and often acting— 
like an infield in the American League, now will be part of the lore that includes 
Nicolay and Hay, who served Lincoln, Colonel House, who advised Wilson, 
Kennedy’s Irish Mafia and the infamous Berlin Wall, Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man, Nixon’s unfortunate duo who ended up in jail. 

For four years Jim Baker, Mike Deaver and Ed Meese were the powers with- 
in the power, and they were about as good as you can be at that strange business. 
There have been stories, of course, about occasional stress backstage, and there 
may be some new revelations as the books and reminiscences roll out. But it will 
be hard to dim the luster of these four years, a remarkably long time for three am- 
bitious aides to hang together and successfully support a President. 

The Rose Garden affair was a private salute to Deaver, who went off into his 
own public relations business, the last of the three to find new work. Baker, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, ribbed him about being an expert “leak” and brought appre- 
ciative snorts by invoking the standard White House parry to outsiders: “And re- 
member, Mike, don’t call us, we'll call you.” Deaver, in reply, pronounced Baker’s 
words “the best speech” that Margaret Tutwiler, Baker’s assistant, ever wrote. 

The President promised not to raise “golf balls” in anybody’s throat, but did. 
Nancy cast her eyes down. Meese, the new Attorney General, beamed at every- 
body. White House switchboard operators, advancemen and journalists, all ac- 
knowledging some admiration of the troika era, nibbled shrimps and watched 
the shadows along the White House lengthen and history move on. 

How did the troika do it? The experts, including one of the world’s pre-emi- 
nent power arbiters, Henry Kissinger, predicted that such a division of authority 
around the President might not work. It did, and now many of the same people 
are predicting that power will be too centralized under the new chief, Don Regan. 
Washington i is slow to learn. 

It is simply not possible to define or chart what dine three men did for Rea- 
gan or how they did it. “It’s a people business,” explains Baker, adding as much 
mystery as he dispels. If he ever writes a book about what went on in those four 
years, it will be more of a psychology text than a manual on technique. 

“Tt was the loyalty to the President that made the thing go,” says Meese, a 
thought that all three endorse. They loved the man, to put it in its purest terms. 
They would do almost anything to help him, and almost anything to avoid em- 
barrassing him. Reagan did not want strife in this staff, so the troika worked 
about as hard at getting along with one another as they did on anything. 

The President’s assignments had Meese running day-to-day operations with 
the rest of the Government, Deaver managing the President’s personality and 
Baker dealing with the press and legislation. The true work was much more sub- 
tle. Baker softened the ideological edges and was father confessor to the outside 
world. Meese was the conservative theologian in the chapel, reassuring his flock 
that he was whispering the true gospel in Reagan’s ear. The ubiquitous Deaver 
negotiated and held the peace between Baker and Meese. 

Do any of the troika worry about their successor? Not so far. One of the les- 
sons they all carry away from the White House is that the presidency can work in 
different ways as long as the people at the center believe they are doing some- 
thing that is more important than themselves. 
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Betraying Navy—and Country 





A former officer and his son are charged with spying 


J ohn A. (Johnny) Walker seemed to be a 
good ole boy, given to girls, guns and 
gadgets, not politics. A career Navy man 
who retired as a chief warrant officer in 
1976, Walker, 47, worked as a private de- 
tective in Norfolk, Va., dated a policewom- 
an and loved to fly around in his single-en- 
gine plane. His three private-investigation 
firms supplied security services to compa- 
nies as well as run-of-the-mill snooping for 
individual clients. But ona rural Maryland 
road one night last week, FBl agents 
caught Walker apparently pursu- 
ing another one of his businesses 
supplying U.S. military secrets to 
the Soviet Union 

Authorities believe Walker 
was a Soviet spy for 17 years, trad- 
ing in top-secret naval communi- 
cations. As the magnitude of his 
betrayal unfolded last week, intel- 
ligence officials speculated that 
Walker's espionage may rank with 
the most damaging in U.S. history 
If the charges against Walker 
prove true, said Admiral Elmo 
Zumwalt Jr., former Chief of Na- 
val Operations, “this would repre- 
sent a breach of security as serious 
as any I can recall.” 

FBI agents acting on a Lip, re- 
portedly from Walker's former 
wife, were tailing him last Sunday 
near Poolesville, Md., some 20 
miles northwest of Washington, 
when he stopped his car to toss a 
bag of trash beside a tree. Mixed 
with the rubbish were more than 
120 classified documents dealing 
with the movements of Soviet ships 
in the Mediterranean. When the 
agents arrested Walker early the 
next morning, the FBI said, he was 
carrying a map of clandestine drop 
points in the Washington area, 
places where a spy could leave doc- 
uments to be retrieved by a con- 
tact. One of those drops was the tree on 
the Maryland road he had visited earlier. 
A member of the Soviet embassy staff was 
seen nearby after Walker dropped off his 
“trash,” but was not arrested because he 
made no attempt to recover the docu- 
ments; at week's end he was recalled to 
the Soviet Union 

Walker had not been acting alone 
Federal authorities say letters in his home 
indicated he was receiving documents 
from his son Michael, 22, an operations 
clerk aboard the US. aircraft carrier Nim- 
itz. In March, young Walker wrote his fa- 
ther that he was accumulating a stash of 
classified material and noted, “Storing it is 
becoming a problem.” In another letter, in 
April, the son referred to his problem once 
more, saying, “At the rate I'm going, I'll 
have over a hundred pounds of sovenirs 





[sic].". Many of the documents in the 
Poolesville trash bag came from the Nim- 
itz. When Michael Walker was arrested 
aboard the carrier in Haifa, Israel, last 
week, 15 Ibs. of classified materials were 
reportedly discovered concealed in a box 
near his bunk. He was confined and 
charged with espionage. Like his father, he 
would face a maximum term of life impris- 
onment if convicted on the charges 

US. authorities said the spy ring in- 






Michael Walker as a high school senior, 1982 
“There will be additional arrests.” 














volves other Americans. Said an FBI 
spokesman: “We expect there will be ad- 
ditional arrests in this matter.” Agents 
have questioned John Walker's half 
brother, a Navy enlisted man, but no 
charges have been brought against him 
Interviewed at the Baltimore city jail by a 
reporter for the Norfolk daily Virginian- 
Pilot, John Walker expressed concern 
that his arrest might cause trouble for his 
family and others, but demonstrated a cu- 
rious bravado about his own fate. Said he: 
“T’ma celebrity.” 

Little is known about how Walker 
might have been recruited. Money ap- 
pears to have been a motive. A former 
Navy communications man who served 

with Walker at Norfolk in the late 
; 60s told TIME that Walker liked to 
2 live well even then. At one point 
> during the period when Walker is 
now believed to have begun spy- 
ing, the man recalled, Walker 
* bought a 27-ft. sloop, no small feat 
on the salary of a young naval offi- 
cer. Walker seems to have been en- 
chanted by skulduggery: although 
a professional spy would not nor- 
mally lug around incriminating ev- 
idence, Walker was caught carry- 
ing the map of drop sites, plus code 
pads, secret writing equipment and 
ciphers. 

While the full extent of the se- 
curity damage Walker caused may 
never be known, he had access 
over the years to some of the most 
sensitive information that the 
Navy possesses. After serving on 
two nuclear-missile-carrying sub- 
marines, the U.S.S. Andrew Jack- 
son and the U.S.S. Simon Bolivar, 
from 1962 to 1967, Walker was 
posted to Norfolk from 1967 to 
1969. There he was privy to com- 
munications codes for the entire 
US. Atlantic submarine fleet 

Even as the Walker scandal 
broke, another notorious spy case 
came to a close in a Los Angeles 
federal courtroom. Former Nor- 
throp Engineer Thomas Cava- 
nagh, 40, was sentenced last week 
to 99 years in prison for attempting to sell 
“stealth” aircraft technology to FBI agents 
posing as Soviet embassy personnel. His 
price for this vital information: a modest 
$25,000. 

Alarmed by the recent spate of cases 
in which Americans have supplied U.S. 
military secrets to the Soviets, the Senate 
on Friday added an amendment to the de- 
fense authorization bill. If enacted, the 
provision will mandate execution or life 
imprisonment without parole for anyone 
convicted of espionage for a Communist 
country. Said Senate Minority Leader 
Robert Byrd, who introduced the amend- 
ment: “Those who would even contem- 
plate such an outrage must know that 
their punishment will be certain and 
irrevocable.” —By Janice Castro. Reported by 
Ross H. Munro/Washington 
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TEST DRIVE A SAAB. 
IT WILL TELL YOU A LOT 
ABOUT YOURSELF 


Thirty minutes in the driver's seat of a 
Saab 900 can be more revealing than a session 
on a psychiatrist’s couch. 

Will you look at Saab’s front-wheel drive as a 
way to get through winter and the foul weather 
of the other seasons? You're ruled by your 
intellect. 

Or will you look at front-wheel drive as the 
means to give a sedan the road-hugging, toe 
curling, cornering ability of a sports car? You're 
ruled by your emotions. 

But maybe you see front-wheel drive as both 
You're ruled neither by your intellect nor your 
emotions. You are ruling them. 


The ego and the id 


The id, the repository of your instinctual im- 
pulses, will want to know, ona test drive, how 
good a Saab is at, well, burning rubber. Don't 
repress that feeling. 

All the practical considerations for buying a 
Saab (economy, the reasonableness of its price, 
the active and passive safety features, the dur 
ability in a world where disposability is a perverse 
virtue) are just as real and just as practical after 
testing its acceleration as they were before 

Sure, a car’s reason for being is to get from 
Point A to Point B. But a Saab’s reason for being 
is to do that as responsibly as possible without 
ignoring the romance in the possibilities of Points 
Q,R,S,T, not to mention X, Y, and Z. 


An interpretation of your dreams. 


Is the Saab 900 the car of your dreams? 

Who knows? 

We do know it's the car of our engineers’ and 
designers’ dreams. There are, you know, seem 
ingly disparate elements on a Saab. 

Rack-and-pinion steering, disc brakes on all 
four wheels, front-wheel drive, 53 (!) cubic feet 
of cargo space, aerodynamic body, incredible 
fuel efficiency* considering its performance 

On a Saab, though, they add up to a whole 
greater than its parts. Saabs somehow feel 
better to Saab owners than other cars they've 
owned 

For the first time, they got the performance 
car they wanted with the responsible car they 
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needed. 
They found out the joy of not following the 
crowd, but of starting a crowd of their own. 
Truth is, a 30-minute test drive may not be 
able to tell you all this. But we'll bet that three 
years owning one will. 


SAAB Soo © 


The most intelligent car ever built. 


_—_— 


mated city mpg, 2: 


$18,620 for the 900 4 
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16-valve Turbo 5-speed: 19 EPA ¢ 


11,850 for the 900 3-door, 5-speed t 














“The Issue Has Caught Fire” 





partheid. Nearly everyone deplores 

it. Divestment. It is a way to fight 
apartheid by withdrawing U.S. invest- 
ments from South Africa, so who can be 
against it? That may be an oversimplifica- 
tion, but leaders of the movement to apply 
economic pressure on Pretoria’s white 
government are making dramatic prog- 
ress in the U.S. with that argument. Even 
though its impact is sharply debated, di- 
vestment has become a new buzz word of 
social protest on college campuses, at 
shareholders’ meetings and in legislatures 
across the country. Said Los Angeles 
Mayor Tom Bradley: “The issue of divest- 
ment has really caught fire.” 

New York Governor Mario Cuomo 
gave the movement a big lift last week, 
proposing a bill that would require the 
state’s pension funds to withdraw more 
than $4 billion now invested in stocks of 
US. companies that do business in South 
Africa. To help fund managers prevent 
sudden losses, the divestment would be 
phased in over five years and would 
initially not apply to companies that 
comply with a set of progressive employ- 
ment practices known as the Sullivan 
principles. 





Critics argue that a 
USS. withdrawal of invest- 
ment would hurt rather 
than help the situation of 
blacks in South Africa 
Fully one-third of the 
US. companies listed 
in Standard & Poor's 
500 large American firms 
have some ties to South 
Africa. If they all pull out, 
the argument goes, the 
USS. will lose its chance to 
influence the government. Many blacks 
will be deprived of jobs in the American 
firms, which generally offer considerable 
racial equality. Groups like the World 
Bank argue that all of black Africa would 
be adversely affected by divestment, be- 
cause economic growth on the continent is 
closely tied to business in South Africa. 
Other critics feel that divestment would, in 
fact, have little impact on South Africa be- 
cause other nations would replace the U.S. 
in making investments 

On the other side, Bishop Desmond 
Tutu, the South African clergyman who 
won a Nobel Peace Prize for his opposi- 
tion to apartheid, complained recently in 
Los Angeles that “people ought to stop us- 
ing us South African blacks as alibis for 
not doing what they know they ought to 
do.” Ata lunch last week with TIME edi- 
tors, Cuomo said, “There is no question 
that divestment has caught on.” The Gov- 
ernor cited Tutu’s current prominence as 
a major reason for the rising American in- 
terest. In Cuomo’s view, Tutu is telling 
Americans that “you're patronizing us, 
you're wrong. We know we'll lose jobs 
We know we pay a price for this. But in 
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Demands for divestment grow to thwart apartheid 





California students protest South Africa ties 


the long run, we think it’s good for us.” 

In Los Angeles, Mayor Bradley or- 
dered his city’s $4 billion pension fund 
to get rid of $700 million invested with 
companies that deal with South Africa. 
He vowed to replace any pension fund 
commissioner who failed to carry out his 
directive. At the state level, Republican 
Governor George Deukmejian, who is 
also a University of California regent, 
did not commit himself to support a 
divestment either from state pension 





Lowery urging a coal-import ban in Biloxi 





“Blacks work under deplorable conditions.” 
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funds or from the university. But he 
gave divestment advocates hope, saying, 
“The divestment method might be a 
very effective tool in helping to correct 
the racial oppression that exists in 
South Africa.” 

So far, six states have passed some form 
of divestment law (Connecticut, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Massachusetts, Maryland and 
Iowa), and 14 others are considering a vari- 
ety of such proposals this year. Eleven ma- 
jor cities (New York, Newark, Boston, 
Washington, Seattle, Miami, San Francis- 
co, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
and Detroit) have enacted some kind of 
divestment requirements, and twelve oth- 
ers are considering them. Most of the 
laws and ordinances passed or being con- 
sidered are targeted at U.S. companies 
that operate facilities in South Africa 
or banks that lend to the South African 
government. 

In Washington last week the House 
began debating a bill that would prohibit 
any new investments by American com- 
panies in South Africa and would ban any 
new loans from U.S. banks. It would also 
forbid the sale of computers to the South 
African government and the importation 
of gold coins minted in South Africa. A 
similar bill in the Senate is being consid- 
ered by the Banking Committee. 

Among the many demonstrations last 
week was one in Biloxi, Miss., where 
pickets marched outside 
the annual meeting of the 
Southern Co., the only 
U.S. importer of coal from 
South Africa. The Rev. 
Joseph Lowery, president 
of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, 
exercised the S.C.L.C.’s 
right as the owner ofa sin- 
gle share of stock to ad- 
dress the meeting and 
urge Southern to end its 
coal imports. The purchases, Lowery 
claimed, “support the apartheid system, 
which forces black workers to earn less 
wages, work under deplorable conditions, 
live under restrictive policies away from 
their families and suffer other countless in- 
dignities.”” The company agreed to recon- 
sider its South African contract when it 
comes up for renewal in 1987. 

The crusade for divestment is likely to 
be spurred on by actions of the Pretoria 
government, which is preparing to put on 
trial 16 members of the United Demo- 
cratic Front, a coalition of labor, church, 
political and community organizations, 
which sharply opposes apartheid. The 
government charges that the 16 are allied 
with such outlawed groups as the African 
National Congress and the South African 
Communist Party, and accuses them of 
activities aimed at causing “chaos and 
revolution.” If the trial, scheduled for 
July, persuades more Americans that 
South Africa is bent on repression rather 
than reform, the pressures for divestment 
are sure to grow. — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Johannesburg 
and Barry Kalb/New York 
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Air Raid 


Castro fumes over Radio Marti 





n Miami's Little Havana, the event was 

treated asa holiday. A thanksgiving Mass 
was held in Coconut Grove, and scores ofju- 
bilant Cuban Americans phoned radio sta- 
tions to express their approval. On the 83rd 
anniversary of Cuba’s independence, Radio 
Marti, a U.S.-sponsored anti-Castro radio 
service, kicked off its inaugural broadcast at 
1180 on the AM dial with a short salutation, 
“Buenos dias, Cuba,” followed by a gentle 
folk song. 

The station also had its first big news 
item: three hours before the broadcast, Cu- 
ban President Fidel Castro showed his dis- 
pleasure with the launching of Radio Marti 
by suspending a US.-Cuba immigration 
agreement arduously completed only last 
December. Castro was particularly galled 
that the Reagan Administration had 
named the station after José Marti, the 19th 
century Cuban patriot and writer who regu- 
larly warned his country about imperialism. 
Castro’s action, which ends visits to Cuba by 
exiles living in the U.S., wasa direct retalia- 
tion against Miami's fiercely anti-Commu- 
nist Cubans, who had been lobbying for Ra- 
dio Marti since the Administration first 
proposed it in 1981. 

The now suspended immigration agree- 
ment, which took several years to negotiate, 
would have permitted up to 20,000 Cubans 
to leave for the U.S. each year. Cuba had 
also agreed to take back 2,746 criminals and 
mentally ill people who came to the US. 
during the mass exodus of 125,000 Cubans 
from the port of Mariel in 1980; a mere 201 
such “excludables” had been returned be- 
fore last week. In addition, the agreement 
was to allow some 3,000 of Cuba’s political 
prisoners to emigrate to the U.S, One hour 
after Castro's suspension was announced, 
the first, and perhaps the last, group of elev- 
en political prisoners and their families ar- 
rived at Miami International Airport 

For the moment, the Administration is 
downplaying the gravity of Castro’s reac- 
tion. The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and the State Department are con- 
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Radio Marti’s Martha Yedra and | guests on the Sonido Joven (Youth Sound) program 








tinuing to process the excludables, as well as 
would-be Cuban immigrants. Said one State 
Department official: “With every day that 
goes by without additional reaction, the 
chances are better for things to slip back to 
where they were.” President Reagan, who 
personally gave the go-ahead for the station 
May 18, seemed unperturbed by Cuba’s re- 
sponse. On Monday, he was due in Miamiat 
a fund raiser for Republican Senator Paula 
Hawkins, one of Radio Marti’s most vocif- 
erous advocates. 

Congress approved Radio Marti in 
1983, providing it with $25 million for its 
first two years. The station required more 
than 14 years toget on the air, in part owing 
to difficulty in assembling a qualified staff. 
Because wary legislators made the news ser- 
vice part of the Voice of America, Radio 





Marti must comply with that agency’s man- 

date to broadcast “accurate, objective and | 
comprehensive” news, The first day’s 144- | 
hour broadcast, which Cuba tried unsuc- | 


cessfully to jam, included a melodramatic 
soap opera, tunes from Pop Singer Julio Ig- 
lesias and an interview in Spanish with Los 
Angeles Dodgers Manager Tommy La- 
sorda, who claimed that the island would 
have had a major league baseball team by 
now if it were not a Communist country. 
Most observers agreed that Radio Marti’s 
material was mild compared with programs 
beamed to Cuba by several Miami-based 
Spanish-language stations, which routinely 
refer toCastroasa “tyrant” and “madman.” 

In a Radio Marti interview, Charles Z. 
Wick, director of the US. Information 
Agency, said he hoped the station would 
“promote the cause of freedom in Cuba and 
also allow the Cuban people to judge their 
revolution on its merits.” But as the station 
continued its transmissions alongside the 
Spanish-language programs of the Voice of 
America, some in Miami wondered. “Radio 
Marti is a useless provocation,” said Arturo 
Villar, president of Agencia Latinoameri- 
cana, a feature syndicate for newspapers. 
Said another Cuban American: “The most 
effective radio in Cuba was ‘Radio Bemba’ ” 
(word of mouth)—the voice of the returning 
exiles. By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/Miami and Ales- 
sandra Stanley/Washington 








A blend of news, commentary, pop music and soap operas. 
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| Witness Alexandra Isles: out of the country 


Lost Lover 


A victory for Von Biilow 





he big smiles around the defense table 

in the Providence courtroom all but 
told the story. Judge Corinne Grande had 
just deflated one of the prosecution’s main 
hopes in the retrial of Claus von Biilow for 
allegedly trying to kill his now comatose 
wife Martha (“Sunny”) von Bilow in 1979 
and again in 1980. The judge had ruled 
that the state could not offer the jury the 
1982 testimony by ex—Soap Opera Actress 
Alexandra Isles, who helped convict her 
former lover in his first trial. Isles had testi- 
fied that she had threatened to leave Von 
Billow unless he divorced his wife, an ac- 
tion that would have cut him off from a leg- 
acy of more than $14 million. Judge Gran- 
de held that to present such evidence in 
Isles’ absence would deprive the Danish- 
born defendant of his “profound constitu- 
tional right” to confront the witness 

As Isles dominated the first Von 
Biilow trial by her testimony, last week 
she dominated the second by her absence. 
The socialite left the country last win- 
ter, purportedly to visit her mother in Ire- 
land, and has not been seen since. Judge 
Grande ruled that the Rhode Island pros- 
ecutors failed to mount the sufficiently 
“diligent” search required before testimo- 
ny from an absent witness can be used. 
Rhode Island State Police Detective John 
F. Reise told the court that he had at- 
tempted to locate Isles through New York 
magazine Theater Critic John Simon, 
with whom she is said to maintain a close 
relationship. Simon, Reise testified, re- 
ported that Isles “had no intention of re- 
turning to testify and that she was out of | 
the country and she would not tele- 
phone.” Reise said Simon told him that 
Isles had been intimidated by the “threat- 
ening or hate-type mail” she had received 
from Von Bilow after her appearance in 
the first trial. 

On Friday, the judge gave the state 
three more days to locate Isles, and told | 
the defense to be ready with its side of the | 
case, The missing mistress also prompted 
Von Biilow’s attorneys to offer their 
fourth request for a mistrial, based on the 
prosecution's opening statement that pre- 
viewed Isles’ expected testimony. z 
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COMMERCE 
Cautious Words in Moscow 


Mikhail Gorbachev may 
not want a summit meeting 
with Ronald Reagan just 
yet, but the Soviet leader sat 
down last week with US. 
Commerce Secretary Mal- 
colm Baldrige, who arrived 
in Moscow for the highest- 
level U.S.-Soviet trade talks 
since 1978. Gorbachev told 
Baldrige it is “high time to defrost the potential of Soviet-Ameri- 
can cooperation,” but he blamed the limited trade between the 
two countries on what he called Washington’s discriminatory 
policies and interference in internal Soviet affairs. Afterward, 
Baldrige emphasized that improvements in trade “will depend 
on parallel improvements in other aspects of our relations.” 

Baldrige also spent two days in talks with Soviet Foreign 
Trade Minister Nikolai Patolichev. Although the Commerce 
Secretary did not discuss Soviet purchases of strategic materials 
or technology, he agreed to ask Congress to lift a 34-year-old ban 
on certain Soviet fur imports. The Soviets agreed to ask their 
trade organizations not to discriminate against U.S. companies. 
Though the talks are not expected to bring about a major in- 
crease in U.S.-Soviet trade, which now amounts to some $3.85 
billion a year, Baldrige called them “a solid start.” 















Baldrige, interpreter, Gorbachev 


















PHILADELPHIA 
Investigating a Disaster 


In West Philadelphia, a crane and 
bulldozer leveled the charred ruins of the 
neighborhood destroyed when police 
bombed a cult group's stronghold. In city 
hall, Mayor W. Wilson Goode named a 
commission toassess his administration’s 
performance in the crisis. The panel is led 
by William H. Brown III, a former chair- 
man of the U.S. Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, and includes for- 
mer Watergate Prosecutor HenryS. Ruth 
Jr. Said Goode: “I tried very hard to find 
people with an independent thought pro- 
cess. | want the truth.” The same day, 
Managing Director Leo Brooks, who helped direct the assault on 
the Move headquarters, announced his intention to resign. 

Goode also released a letter written before the siege by Move 
Member Ramona Africa, the sole known adult survivor of the 
bombing and fire that later engulfed the Move building, killing 
seven adults and four children and destroying or seriously damag- 
ing 60 surrounding houses. The letter warned that Move would 
“burn this . .. house down and burn you up with us” if the police 
attacked. Critics armed with hindsight said the note should have 
tipped city officials that a bomb could spark an inferno. 
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PUERTO RICO 
Sending Police to Jail 


When Puerto Rican police gunned down two radical sup- 
porters of independence in 1978, the executions kicked off a 
scandal that helped bring down a Governor and resulted in the 
convictions of ten policemen for perjury. Last week in San Juan, 
US. District Court Judge Carmen C. Cerezo sentenced former 
Police Agent Luis Reveron Martinez to the maximum 25 years. 


















A witness has accused Reverén Martinez of killing one of the in- 
dependentistas with a twelve-gauge shotgun as the victim knelt 
before him. Earlier three other policemen had each received 20- 
to 30-year prison sentences. 

The former lawmen, and six others who will be sentenced in 
the next two weeks, were convicted of lying to federal grand juries 
investigating the killings, which occurred when police were stak- 
ing out a mountaintop television tower threatened with sabotage. 
The officers are also facing murder charges in a trial scheduled to 
start in August. During their perjury trial, they insisted that they 
had been fighting for democracy and against Communism. For- 
mer Governor Carlos Romero Barcelo, who had at first called the 
policemen “heroes,” then reversed himself as they began to con- 
fess, was defeated in last November’s election, in part because of 
the public outcry over the handling of the case. 


Say It Ain’t So, Al 


As a four-term Governor of New York and 1928 Democratic 
presidential nominee, Alfred E. Smith was celebrated as an honest 
politician in a corrupt milieu. But a chapter deleted from the re- 
cently published autobiography of Thomas L. Chadbourne, a 
wheeling-dealing corporation lawyer, claims that during the 1920s 
Chadbourne gave Smith cash and stock options worth $400,000. 
The motive was high-minded: the payments were designed to aug- 
ment Smith’s $10,000-a-year Governor's salary so the Happy 
Warrior could live “without bread-and-butter worries.” Chad- 
bourne, who died in 1938, admits he was miffed when Smith later 
refused to support a subway-fare increase, which would have 
hugely added to the value of Chadbourne’s mass-transit stock. 

When Chadbourne’s memoirs were acquired by New York 
University, the New York firm of Chadbourne, Parke, White- 
side & Wolff successfully requested that the Smith chapter be 
dropped from publication. A spokesman told the New York 
Times that the firm merely wanted to avoid libeling anyone, al- 
though dead people cannot be libeled. Still, the reputations of the 
dead, as of the living, can be tainted by unsavory lore. 


Shelving a Doonesbury Series 


Along with Rick Redfern and Joanie Caucus, little Timmy, a 
twelve-minute-old embryo, is a character in a recent Doonesbury 
comic series. The sequence, entitled Silent Scream Il; The Prequel, 
pokes fun at the recent antiabortion documentary Si/ent Scream. 
But readers of the 835 newspapers in which Garry Trudeau's com- 
ic strip appears will never meet little Timmy. Last week Trudeau 
withdrew the six strips after discussions with his distributor, Uni- 
versal Press Syndicate. “We thought the sequence was done well,” 
said Lee Salem, editorial director of Universal. “But we finally 
decided that the whole question of abortion was so sensitive that it 
would cause too many problems for editors.” 

In one panel, Trudeau's narrator introduces Timmy, a tiny dot 
on the television screen. “While his main 
preoccupation at this point is cell divi- 
sion,” the narrator says of the embryo, 
“in most respects he’s as human as you 
and I.” When he later calls abortions 
“nothing less than a holocaust,” the next 
panel shows a voice from the White 
House saying, “Gosh, there’s that word 
again.” The strips will appear in the New 
Republic's June 10 issue. This is the first 
time since he became a syndicated car- 
toonist in 1970 that Trudeau has with- 
drawn his work. 


6000 EVENING, 
AND WELCOVE 10 
“SILENT SCREAM IT 3 
THE PREQUEL,“ 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Fallout of an Ugly War 


An An exchange of prisoners and more bloodletting in Lebanon 


“The price is heavy indeed, but we have 
paid heavy prices in the past I should 
like to ask every Israeli citizen: If it were 
your son who was being held in captivity, 


how would you expect me to conduct myself 


as Minister of Defense?” 


o said Israel’s Defense Minister, 
Yitzhak Rabin, last week as his 
government completed the most 
controversial prisoner exchange 
in the country’s history. The swap was 
lopsided: 1,150 Palestinians and Leba- 
nese, including scores of convicted terror- 
ists, for three Israeli prisoners of war cap- 
tured in Lebanon in 1982. It involved 
complex arrangements, took almost 24 
hours to accomplish, and spanned half a 
dozen cities and towns in the Middle East 
and Western Europe. And it occurred 
only shortly before Israel’s national unity 
government, headed by Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres, quietly began withdrawing 
the last army units from Lebanon, there- 
by ending after three years a war that has 
borne bitter fruit for Israel 
As the prisoner exchange played itself 
out, Lebanon once again was in turmoil. 
In Beirut, Shi'ite militiamen battled with 
Palestinians for control of three Palestin- 
ian refugee camps on the southern edge of 
the city, two of them Sabra and Shatila, 
where the infamous 1982 massacre took 
place. In the Christian eastern sector of 
the capital, a car bomb of unexplained or- 
igin killed 55 people and wounded 176. In 





—World 





Cairo, in the meantime, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment announced that it had narrowly 
averted the car bombing of a diplomatic 
mission, presumed to be the U.S. embassy 
And in Kuwait late last week, the ruling 
Emir, Sheik Jaber al Ahmed al Sabah, 
narrowly missed death when a car bomb 


| exploded in his motorcade. The driver of 





| the car, who was killed in the attack, ap- 


parently was a member of Islamic Jihad, 
the Shi‘ite extremist group. 

The Israeli exchange had been elabo- 
rately orchestrated. Negotiations had 
gone on for 16 months between Israel and 
a small faction of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. Through the protracted 
bargaining, former Austrian Chancellor 
Bruno Kreisky had served as an interme- 
diary. Finally, at dawn last Monday, a 
dozen buses carrying 394 Arab prisoners 
drove to Ben-Gurion International Air- 
port, outside Tel Aviv, where the men 
boarded three Israeli air force jet trans- 
ports for Geneva. At approximately the 
same hour, the three Israeli prisoners took 
off from Damascus, the capital of Syria 
On arrival in Geneva, the Arab prisoners 
remained aboard the Israeli planes, 
parked in a remote corner of the airport 
and surrounded by blue-bereted Swiss se- 
curity commandos, until the Israelis were 
flown in. The laborious exchange dragged 
out over eleven hours. At about the same 
time, 151 Arab prisoners were released by 
Israel on the Golan Heights and handed 
over to Syrian and Lebanese authorities, 
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Hoisted by other former prisoners, Okamoto arrives in Libya 











while 605 others were bused from jails in 
Israel and the Israeli-occupied territories 
to their hometowns in Israel, Gaza and 
the West Bank. There they were greeted 
by cheering crowds. The following morn- 
ing the plane carrying the released Israe- 
lis, a sergeant and two privates, touched 
down at Hatzor Air Base, south of Tel 
Aviv, where the men were immediately 
surrounded by ecstatic relatives and 
friends 

But the jubilation was not shared by 
all Israelis. Public satisfaction over the re- 
turn of the soldiers, the last prisoners 
known for certain to have been in Arab 
hands, was overshadowed by unease over 
the price the Israeli government had paid 


he concern had little to do with 

the numbers involved. Israel had 

released around 4,481 Egyptian 

POWS after the Six-Day War in ex- 
change for eleven Israelis, and in Novem- 
ber 1983 had traded 4,500 Palestinian and 
Lebanese prisoners for six of its own. The 
problem this time was that the freed Ar- 
abs included 167 prisoners who had been 
convicted of involvement in terrorist acts 
in which Israelis had been killed. Further- 
more, almost half of those released were 
being permitted to return to their homes 
in Israel or the occupied territories 
Among those released was Ahmed 
Zmurid, who had been serving a life sen- 
tence for his participation in a 1968 car 
bombing in Jerusalem in which 15 people 
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died and more than 50 were injured. Oth- 
ers were Adnan Kleihal and Sudhi Naar- 
ani, who were jailed for life in 1975 for 
planting a bomb in the students’ cafeteria 
at Jerusalem’s Hebrew University. Per- 
haps the best known was Kozo Okamoto, 
37, a pro-Palestinian Japanese terrorist 
who was sentenced to life imprisonment 
for his role in an airport massacre of 26 
people in Israel in 1972. The Japanese 
government formally expressed regret 
over Israel's decision to release Okamoto 
and said it would attempt to bring him 
back to Japan to stand trial on murder 
charges. But Okamoto, like many of the 
others released this week, was flown di- 
rectly from Geneva to Libya. 

Among Israelis, the harshest reaction 


to the exchange came from Jewish settlers | 


in the West Bank, who clashed with cele- 
brating Palestinians and protested against 
the action of the Israeli government. In 
Hebron, a handful of settlers raced to the 
spot where a busload of Palestinian pris- 
oners was arriving and began firing semi- 
automatic weapons into the air to disperse 
a crowd of 200 Arabs. Some of the settlers 
cried, “Death to the Arabs!” Hundreds of 
West Bank settlers demonstrated outside 
the Knesset. Their demand: release of 27 
Israelis who have been convicted of ter- 
rorism or who are charged with being 
members of a Jewish extremist group. 
The settlers’ efforts were supported by 
leading figures in the Likud bloc, a part- 
ner with Peres’ Labor Party in the nation- 


| al unity government. The Likud’s leader, 


Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, said in 
a radio interview that he favored the re- 
lease of the Israeli extremists “if only they 
publicly express their remorse at what 
they have done or intended to do.” Even 
more adamant was another powerful Li- 
kud member, Industry and Trade Minis- 
ter Ariel Sharon, the former Defense 
Minister who planned and carried out the 
invasion of Lebanon. Said Sharon: “It is 
unimaginable that after the release of the 
most terrible murderers 


| under lock and key.” 
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Serious questions about the wisdom of 
the exchange were also raised in other ar- 
eas. Said Clinton Bailey, an Arab-affairs 
expert at Tel Aviv University: “The re- 
lease of all these convicted murderers is 
going to confuse the issues of justice and 
respect for the law and make it very diffi- 
counter Jewish extremist de- 
mands.” Others argued that the release 
would make it harder for Israel to main- 
tain its traditional position that there can 
be no negotiations with terrorists and no 
compromise with terrorism. But to Peres 
and his Labor Party colleagues, the pris- 
oner swap was an essential step in ending 
the war in Lebanon and in living up to an- 
other long-standing policy: that Israel will 
do everything in its power to bring its 
POWs home. Insisted Defense Minister 
Rabin: “I don’t feel any moral right to say 
to a captured soldier and his family that 
he should be left to rot in prison because 
the price is too high.” In Lebanon, mean- 


time, the instability precipitated by the | 
Pie a Ri 


we should | 
keep the Jewish underground prisoners | 
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war continued to grow. Sporadic fighting 
has been going on for weeks among sever- 
al Lebanese factions, and last week bitter 
clashes erupted between the Shi‘ite Amal 
militia and Palestinians. Nobody seemed 
to know exactly what started the latest 
confrontation, but the significance was 
obvious: the Lebanese Shi'ites, the largest 
population group in the country, remem- 
ber the steely grip the P.L.O. maintained 
over southern Lebanon before the 1982 
| Israeli invasion, and are determined that 
the Palestinians never regain their power. 





mal militiamen invaded three ref- 
ugee camps south of Beirut ex- 
pecting an easy victory, but they 
ran into fierce resistance. After 
several days of combat, an estimated 350 
people had been killed and nearly 1,600 
wounded. Amal Leader Nabih Berri as- 
serted that P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat 
had provoked the clashes in order to stage 
a “theatrical return to the south, something 
we will not permit.” In Jordan, where he 
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| Ababy is rescued from the wreckage 
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| ate a Middle East peace—and hopes that 


No one claimed responsibility for the blast. 


| Office at the Sief palace, a small Japanese- 


| The vehicle exploded, killing the driver, 





























Smoke billows from the debris of apartment buildings destroyed by a car bomb in East Beirut 


had been meeting with King Hussein, Ara- 
fat called for an end to the battle, which he 


| blamed on his enemies the Syrians. 


In the midst of the fighting in West 
Beirut, a car bomb was detonated in 
Christian East Beirut, killing the driver 
and 55 passersby, including ten children 
who were trapped in a blazing bus. No or- 
ganization claimed responsibility for the 
blast, the worst in East Beirut since the 
one that killed President-elect Bashir Ge- 
mayel in September 1982 

There was no mystery about who was 
responsible for the Kuwaiti bombing. As 
Sheik Jaber traveled in a motorcade 
along a waterfront road on the way to his 


make car drove head-on into the convoy. 


two guards in the convoy’s two lead cars 
and a passerby. The Emir, who was trav- 
eling farther back in the motorcade, es- 
caped with minor cuts. In a telephone 
statement, Islamic Jihad, or Islamic Holy 
War, claimed responsibility for the at- 
tack, and once again demanded the re- 
lease of 17 terrorists being held in a 
Kuwaiti jail. 

Amid the mayhem, Jordan’s King 
Hussein was continuing his efforts to win 
U.S. support for the wider Middle East 
peace initiative he launched with Arafat 
in February. Last week, after meeting 
with Arafat in Amman, the King flew to 


| Cairo to brief Egyptian President Hosni 


Mubarak on progress. This week Hussein | 
arrives in Washington for discussions 
with President Reagan. His aim: to win 
Washington’s backing for talks between 
U.S. officials and a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian peace delegation. Such a 
meeting would be followed, according to 
Hussein’s plan, by direct Arab-Israeli ne- 
gotiations over the future of the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. The King be- 
lieves that this may be the last, best 
chance for the U.S. and its allies to negoti- 


Reagan willagree. —By WilliamE. Smith. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo and Roland 
Flamini/Jerusalem 
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A Pounding Fist, a Firm Warning 


In Washington and Managua, frustrations and taunts 


onald Reagan showed last week that 

beneath his affable facade beats the 
heart of an exasperated politician. At a 
meeting at the White House, the Presi- 
dent once more called upon a group of 
Republican legislators to support his Ad- 
ministration’s request for aid to the Nica- 
raguan rebels, known as the contras. Even 
as he spoke, Reagan knew that despite his 
pleas, Congress would not pass a military- 
aid bill for the rebels. The President re- 
portedly pounded his fist on the table.* 
“We have got to get where we can run a 
foreign policy without a committee of 535 
telling us what we can do,” he declared. 

The sentiment was echoed later by 
Secretary of State George Shultz, who 





Terms of endearment: Suazo and Reagan at the White House 


125 miles from San José to train hundreds 
| of civil guardsmen. The only bright spot 
was El Salvador, where captured docu- 
ments gave backing to Administration 
claims that Salvadoran leftist guerrillas 
have strong ties to Nicaragua and the 
Soviet bloc 

The Administration was particularly 
annoyed by Honduran moves to dislodge 
droves of contras from camps along the 
frontier with Nicaragua that the rebels 
have been occupying since mid-1981. The 
Hondurans are anxious to close the camps 
so that the Sandinistas, who this month 
made two incursions into the area, will 
have no excuse for further attack. It re- 
mained unclear last week where most of 





Smiles and reassurances about a worsening situation. 


warned that if Congress failed to approve 
an aid package for the contras, the U.S. 
eventually would face “an agonizing 
choice about the use of American combat 
troops” in Central America. It was one of 
Shultz’s toughest statements to date on the 
possibility of military intervention 

But legislative obstacles were only the 
start of Reagan's Central American head- 
aches last week. In Honduras, army ef- 
forts to move the contras out of camps 
near the Nicaraguan border threatened to 
impede the rebels’ efforts to weaken Nica- 
ragua’s Marxist-led Sandinista govern- 
ment. In Nicaragua, Sandinista officials 
irritated Washington both by seeking to 
set up their own talks with Honduras and 
by announcing an oil deal with the Soviet 
Union. In Costa Rica, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration came under increasing criti- 
cism for sending Green Berets to a base 
*Later, when he had calmed down, the President 
quipped that he had only been swatting a fly 
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the estimated 15,000 rebels are now oper- 
ating. The contras claimed that 12,000 of 
their troops have returned to Nicaragua 
Sandinista officials insist that the rebels 
have retreated to areas farther inside 
Honduras, possibly to wait for new sup- 
plies. Either way, the Honduran army’s 
effort, which included the occupation of 
Las Vegas, the main contra camp, reflect- 
ed concerns about continuing to allow 
their country to be used as a staging 
ground for the rebels. 

Washington officials blamed the 
Honduran jitters on Congress’s April 24 
refusal to approve $14 million in contra 
aid. Their argument is that Hondurans 
are questioning why they should risk their 
own security if the U.S. Congress is not 
willing to support the anti-Sandinista 
cause. A Honduran government official 
declared that his country is “paying for 
the difference of opinion between the 
President and Congress.” 








Hoping to quell this mounting unease, 
Reagan met last Tuesday in Washington 
with Honduran President Robert Suazo 
Cordova. After two sessions and lunch, the 
two leaders emerged on the White House 
lawn, where Reagan pledged to defend 
Honduras “against Communist aggres- 
sion.’ Suazo said that Honduras had “re- 
ceived security guarantees from the Unit- 
ed States.” Despite the reassuring words, 
no new agreements were actually signed. 

In Nicaragua, Defense Minister 
Humberto Ortega Saavedra’s renewed 
calls for bilateral talks with Honduras 
were ostensibly aimed at relieving border 
tensions. Washington believes such con- 
versations would run counter to the Con- 
tadora process, the regional effort to bring 
peace to Central America. The minister’s 
brother, President Daniel Ortega Saave- 
dra, concluded his 25-day, 14-country 
tour of Eastern and Western Europe with 
the announcement that Moscow had 
agreed to supply up to 90% of Nicaragua’s 


x| oil needs. Since estimates are that the So- 


viet Union already provides some 75% to 
90% of Nicaragua’s consumption of 
14,000 bbl. a day (Iran, Algeria and Libya 
supply the rest), a new promise of Soviet 
support was hardly a major revelation 
But Ortega was full of bravado as he 
climbed out of an East German airplane 
onto the tarmac in Managua. “Our coun- 
try is sovereign, not one more state of the 
United States,” he said. “We don’t need 
permission to go to Moscow, Paris, Brazil 
or Montevideo.” 

The Reagan Administration was also 
under fire from many Costa Ricans, in- 
cluding several Legislative Assembly dep- 
uties, who are incensed that 21 U.S. mili- 
tary trainers recently arrived to instruct 
750 civil guardsmen. Both U.S. and Costa 
Rican officials say that the three-month 
program is nothing more than routine po- 
lice training, and insist that Costa Rica’s 
neutral status (the country has no armed 
forces) will not be affected. But many in 
Costa Rica fear that the U.S. presence 
might signal the first step toward forming 
an army 

There was some comfort for the 
Reagan Administration in El] Salvador, 
where the government last week re- 
vealed documents that, if authentic, 
back Washington’s charges of strong 
leftist Salvadoran guerrilla ties to the 
Soviet bloc and Nicaragua. The papers 
indicate that several guerrillas have at- 
tended military-training courses in the 
Soviet Union, Viet Nam, East Germany 
and Bulgaria. The letters, diaries and 
other documents also suggest that rela- 
tions between the Salvadoran rebels and 
the Sandinistas have been strained at 
times, particularly in the months follow- 
ing the 1983 US. invasion of Grenada 
The papers, said one U.S. official, “tend 
to confirm rather than reveal.” After 
Reagan’s troublesome week, it was at 
least a small victory. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by June Erlick/Managua and William | 
Stewart/Washington a 
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SEAGRAMS 
GIN 


“They say its the number one 
gin in America. 


They say it tastes 
a excitingly different. 


. -2 They say its the only gin 
” that’s mellowed’ 









“They also say you should J 
drink it with someone ~ 
you know very, very, well @ 
or Want to.’ 





Everything they Say...IS true. 
SEAGRAM'S. AMERICAS NUMBER ONE GIN. 





We keep raisin 


First, Honda created the Accord 4-Door 


Sedan. Elegantly styled. Superbly engineered. 


It quickly became the number one selling 
small car in America’ and set the standard by 
which other automobiles in its class would be 


judged. But no other car could be an Accord. 


No other that is until Honda introduced the 
) © 1985 Amencan Hones Mowor Co. Inc 


luxurious Accord LX 4-Door Sedan. 

‘Td the proven styling and engineering of 
the Accord 4-Door, Honda added even more 
standard features. Like power windows and 
door locks. A four-speaker AM/FM elec- 
tronic tuning stereo with autoreverse cassette. 
Michelin radials. And air conditioning. 


(Tara) | OF 
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e the standard. 


Ahhh, but then there were three. Because —LX4-Door. The Accord SE-i. At Honda, after 
soon Honda designed another very special we set the standards, we keep raising them. 
Accord 4-Door Sedan replete with leather *Based on 1984 calendar year Ward's Automotive Reports and EPA Interior 
: : se ww es * Volume Index for subcompacts. 
seats, a power Moonroof, fuel injection, dual 


power mirrors, alloy wheels, all standard. And z/O|N| D/A) 


so was created the Honda Accord SE-1. r ‘ 
‘The Accord 4-Door Sedan. ‘The Accord The Accord 4] or a Sedans 











End of a Siege 


Anti-Chun students give up 


that brutally recaptured the city. None- 
theless, some critics of the Chun govern- 
ment still hold the U.S. partly accountable 
for the slaughter. To many of Chun’s oppo- 
nents, Kwangju has become a symbol of 
the U.S.-supported regime’s determina- 
tion to rule by force, abolishing political 
parties and cracking down on enemies in 
every area. The government has explicitly 
prohibited newspapers from mentioning 
the 1980 uprising. Last week’s student pro- 
test came just one day after the govern- 
ment refused to consider an inquiry into 
the episode. 

The Kwangju affair has been a focal 
point this spring as a new wave of dissent 
has grown in Korea. The murmurs began 
in February, when the opposition New 









F inally, after three tense days, the bar- 
ricades came down. Some 70 South 
Korean students who had shut themselves 
in the second-floor library of the U.S. In- 
formation Service building in downtown 
Seoul decided to call it quits, partly be- 
cause of exhaustion and partly because of 
the quiet mediation of U.S. embassy offi- 
| cials. But as the students left, just after 
noon Sunday, each wore a white head- 
band with the inscription DOWN WITH 
MILITARY DICTATORSHIP. 

The days of siege began last Thursday 
with students drifting in ones and twos 
into the library. To the security guards on 
duty in the four-story former U.S. embas- 
sy building, everything seemed normal. A 
block away, police officers showed no 
concern when some other well-dressed 
young people began to collect in a pas- 
sageway under the City Hall Plaza. Then, 
without warning, the youths rushed up 
from the passageway and began racing to- 
ward the building, flinging rocks and bot- 
tles at startled policemen. Surging inside, 
they joined the students already in the 
second-floor library and announced that 
they were taking the place over. Visitors 
and the library staff were requested to 
leave, and the unarmed students barri- 
caded the doors with bookshelves. 

From their fortified redoubt, they un- 
furled banners out the window (U.S. STOP 
SUPPORT OF THE MILITARY DICTATOR- 
SHIP, read one). They also scattered 
leaflets that condemned both the U.S. and 
the government of President Chun Doo 
Hwan. As 400 policemen surrounded the 
building, U.S. embassy officials moved to 
prevent a violent counterattack by re- 
minding the government that Korean 
forces could not legally enter a U.S. diplo- 
matic building. Calmly inviting U.S. dip- 
lomats inside for face-to-face conversa- 
tions, the students delivered demands that 
centered on U.S. withdrawal of support 
from the Chun regime. Unless their ap- 
peals were met, they warned, they would 
begin a hunger strike to the death. All the 
while, the students impressed American 
observers with their composure in execut- 
ing the well-planned operation. U.S. offi- 
cials supplied the students with salt, bot- 
tled water and, as the protesters’ resolve 
wore down, with sandwiches, vegetables 
and milk. 

Student criticism of Chun, increasing- 
ly vocal in recent months, was brought to 
a head by the fifth anniversary of the 1980 
uprising at Kwangju, 200 miles south of 
Seoul, in which thousands of students took 
over the provincial capital to protest the 
declaration of martial law. After South 
Korean troops moved in to put down the 
Kwangju uprising, 191 people were killed, 
according to the official count. Other esti- 
mates put the toll as high as 1,000. The 
US., say Washington officials, approved 
the sending of only one of the divisions 
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Demanding an end to U.S. support. 


Korea Democratic Party, founded a 
month earlier, won a remarkable 29% of 
the vote ina national election, only 6% less 
than Chun’s Democratic Justice Party. 
Seven weeks after the election, most of the 
previously tame opposition threw in its lot 
with the N.K.D.P., giving Chun’s critics 
control of an unprecedented 103 seats in 
the 276-seat National Assembly. The re- 
vived opposition has since been demand- 
ing an inquiry into the Kwangju killings. 
Students, traditionally in the forefront 
of Korean dissent, have gone on to raise 
protests of their own. Since classes opened 
in March, there have been almost 1,000 
campus demonstrations. So far this spring, 
1,727 policemen and 48 students have been 
injured in the fighting. The numbers seem 
certain torise. —By Pico lyer. Reported by 
Edwin M. Reingold/Tokyo 
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CHINA 
Riotous Fans 


Pent-up emotions in Peking 








he final whistle had sounded. Before 

a crowd of 80,000 in Peking’s Work- 
ers’ Stadium, Hong Kong had knocked 
China out of contention for the 1986 
World Cup, and the Chinese players, 
humiliated by their 2-1 defeat, stormed 
off the soccer field without so much as a 
handshake for their opponents. Then 
the real action began. From the stands, 
angry fans unleashed a volley of soda 
bottles. Soon hordes of spectators 
poured onto the field in pursuit of the 
victors, forcing the Hong Kong team to 
flee to a room reserved for dignitaries. 
Others besieged the home team’s locker 
room, smashing windows and calling for 
the coach’s resignation. 

Outside the stadium, mob rule pre- 
vailed. Hundreds of enraged fans 
stopped buses, taxis and cars, bashing in 
windows with bricks, bottles and any- 
thing else they could lay their hands on. 
They harassed several journalists and 
diplomats. In addition, 30 police officers 
were beaten, four seriously. Nearly 130 
fans were arrested, three of whom will 
receive public trials. 

Following the riot, the People’s Dai- 
ly, the official party newspaper, specu- 
lated that the incident was triggered by 
“inadequate education for youth about 
civil behavior and the law.” Municipal 
officials called for more ideological 
training in schools. Official anger may 
succeed in reining in China's rowdy soc- 
cer fans for a while. But Western diplo- 
mats, and even some Chinese, suggest 
that less, not more discipline is needed. 
They see the riot as a cathartic release 
of emotions that have had little opportu- 
nity for expression in a society where 
hard work, obedience and humility are 
demanded. “Some people would find 
any excuse to march, to act, to mob,” 
says one Peking observer. 

China first began having trouble with 
its soccer crowds in 1980, when 50 fans 
were arrested and fined for setting off 
firecrackers and hurling broken glass 
during a match between the National 
Football team and Britain’s Norwich 
City. Just last month party officials issued 
instructions for maintaining order and 
promoting good sportsmanship at soccer 
matches. Deng Xiaoping, China’s de fac- 
to leader, is sensitive to public rowdiness 
because his leftist opponents within the 
Communist Party are quick to criticize 
any signs of “bourgeois” trends in Chi- 
nese society. As Peking’s Sports News ser- 
monized on its front page last week, 
“Athletic events are a window on socialist 
spiritual civilization.” 

The bad publicity particularly upset 
the Chinese because of its timing. They 
will be hosts to the Asian Games in 
1990, and are expected to make a bid 
to stage the Summer Olympics in the 
year 2000. = 
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World Notes 


Raising the Curtain on Raisa 


Soviet citizens were star- 
tled one day last week when 
they turned to their morning 
reading of Pravda. There, on 
the front page, was a photo- 
graph of General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev's wife 
Raisa—rare exposure indeed 
for a Soviet First Lady. Just a 
day earlier Raisa Gorbachev 
had been mentioned briefly 
in a story distributed by the 
Soviet news agency TASS. 

While the stylish Raisa, 51, made headlines in the West 
last December when she accompanied her husband on a trip 
to Britain, only recently has she begun to enjoy press coverage 
at home. Over the past month, the nightly TV news program 
Vremya has three times run footage of the General Secretary’s 
wife. Last week, as she played hostess to visiting Indian 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and his wife Sonia, many Sovi- 
ets seemed more interested in Raisa’s comings and goings 
than in the political and economic results of conversations be- 
tween Gandhi and Gorbachev. “Raisa may not be as glamor- 
ous as Nancy Reagan,” said one elderly Moscow woman, “but 
she’s nice looking, she’s well dressed—and she’s ours.” 





Raisa, left, and Sonia 





An Epic Trial in Rome 


After years of preparation, one of the most complex and contro- 
versial criminal proceedings ever entered upon gets under way this 
week when eight men charged with conspiring to assassinate Pope 
John Paul II go on trial in Rome’s criminal court. Mehmet Ali 
Agca, 27, the Turkish terrorist who was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment after he shot the Pope in St. Peter’s Square four years ago, is 
expected to be the central figure during the initial phases of the trial. 

A major portion of Agca’s testimony will undoubtedly focus 
on the so-called Bulgarian connection: the prosecution’s conten- 
tion that Agca and a co-conspirator were hired by three Bulgari- 
ans to carry out the killing. Only one of the three, Sergei Antonov, 
46, ex-chief of the Balkan Bulgarian Airlines office in Rome, is 
being held by the Italians. The others, former officials of the Bul- 
garian embassy in Rome, Jelio Kolev Vassilev, 43, and Todor So- 
tyanov Ayvazov, 42, are back home and have refused to return to 
Italy. The Bulgarian government has said that it will fully cooper- 
ate with the Italians. That raises the possibility of moving the 
hearing to Sofia at some point to take the absent defendants’ testi- 
mony. Negotiations over just such a shift are now in progress. 


No Snub Intended? 


When New Zealand Prime Minister David Lange announced 
last week that he would not be participating in the July Foreign 
Ministers’ conference of the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions in Malaysia, he said that his action was not a diplomatic 
snub. Had Lange, who also holds the Foreign Affairs portfolio, 
chosen to attend, he might have met there with U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz to discuss U.S.—New Zealand differences. The 
relationship between the two longtime allies soured after Lange 
and his ruling Labor Party banned port calls by nuclear-powered 
or -armed U.S. Navy ships. In retaliation, the U.S. has discontin- 
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leader of the opposition National Party: “This loss of an opportu- 
nity for meeting with Shultz is a tragedy.” Lange has delayed sub- 
mitting to Parliament legislation to formalize the port ruling. In a 
recent magazine article he conceded that he must accommodate 
the feelings of insecurity “awakened by the attenuation of the de- 
fense relationship with the U.S.” 


Point, Counterpoint 


Former Defense Minister Ariel Sharon and the retiring U.S. 
Ambassador to Israel, Samuel Lewis, are known to harbor a deep 
animosity for each other. But until now Lewis has avoided public 
criticism of Sharon, currently Minister of Industry and Trade in 
Israel’s coalition government. As he prepared to leave for home 
last week after eight years as ambassador, Lewis recalled for Israe- 
li television a December 1981 meeting between Sharon and Philip 
Habib, then the US. special envoy in the Middle East. The session 
was held six months before the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. Sha- 
ron, said Lewis, outlined plans for invading Lebanon and taking 
Beirut, leaving Habib and other Americans present “rather dumb- 
founded.” According to Lewis, Habib told Sharon that the idea 
“was an unthinkable proposition as far as the U.S. Government 
was concerned.” 

Sharon angrily labeled the ambassa- 
dor’s account “a gross lie.” Speaking on 
Israeli television, he described Lewis as 
“a cornerstone of the American failure in 
Lebanon and the Middle East” because 
his reports, as well as those of other U.S. 
officials, “misled the [U.S.] President.” 
Sharon characterized his meeting with 
Habib as “part of my efforts to prevent 
war.” Ambassador Lewis, whose account 
was backed by the State Department, was 
later asked why he had raised the issue at 
this time. Said he: “I was asked the ques- 
tion, and I don’t dodge questions.” 
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The Tale of the Stern Judges 


It is recorded in the books of old that fair Scheherazade de- 
flected the murderous intentions of her king and lord, Schahriah, by 
telling him stories every evening for 1,001 nights. She spun out tales 
of Aladdin and his magic lamp, of Sinbad’s sailing on the seven 
seas, of Ali Baba and the 40 thieves. To titillate his fancy, she also 
spoke of three girls from Baghdad who danced 
naked with a porter. Of a lady who beseeched 
two men to “pierce me with your rapiers.” Ofa 
woman’s passion for a monkey, and a bear. 

Schahriah, it is told, was enchanted by the 
stories. But many moons later—last week— 
the judges of Cairo were enraged by the erotic 
tales. They said 3,500 copies of two unexpur- 
gated editions of The Arabian Nights must be 
destroyed, For shame, cried many a citizen of 
Cairo. “If they forbid all works that speak of 
sex,” said Salah Eissa of the newspaper A/ 
Ahali, “they will be doing damage to the study 
of all writing.” Indeed, noted some Cairenes, 
the rulers were too strict in administering the 
laws of Islam. “A storm is brewing that augurs 
disaster,” warned a celebrated scribe named 
Yusuf Idris. But do not despair. As the book of 
tales declares, Allah “alone can distinguish 
between the true and the false.” 
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t is called a research center, but the 

Pakistan Institute of Nuclear Re- 

search looks more like a fortress. Lay- 

ers of barbed wire surround the 
sprawling complex in the dusty hills at 
Kahuta, 20 miles southeast of Pakistan's 
capital, Islamabad. Much of the facility is 
buried beneath the earth, a precaution 
against accident—or perhaps surprise at- 
tack. Paratroopers guard the installation, 
and tanks block all routes into Kahuta. 
Crotale surface-to-air missiles and anti- 
aircraft guns bristle toward the skies, 
through which Pakistani air force planes 
fly round-the-clock patrols. Unauthorized 
entry to Kahuta is impossible, sightseeing 
in the vicinity ill advised. 

Precise information about what goes 
on inside Kahuta is virtually unobtain- 
able; the site is one of Pakistan’s most 
closely held defense secrets. Nonetheless, 
over the past decade the world has been 
catching occasional, disturbing glimpses 
of clandestine dealings and espionage 
coups that have left trails of suspicion 
leading inexorably back to Kahuta. All 
those James Bond operations have con- 
veyed the same unsettling message: even 
though the government of President Mo- 
hammed Zia ul-Hagq firmly denies it, Pa- 
kistan appears to be developing the ca- 
pacity to build an atom bomb. 

But Kahuta is just one outcropping of 
a far bigger nightmare: nuclear prolifera- 
tion, the spread of atomic weaponry, has 
entered a new and ever more ominous 
phase. As the 40th anniversary of the A- 
bomb explosion over Hiroshima ap- 
proaches, the world has special reason to 





view what is happening with trepidation, 
at the very least. On the Asian subconti- 
nent, in the Middle East, in southern Afri- 
ca and, toa lesser degree, in South Ameri- 
ca, a number of countries have acquired 
or are in the process of acquiring the ca- 
pacity to build atomic weapons. At the 
same time, the fragile international sys- 
tem of self-restraint that the world has 
built around its most deadly Pandora’s 
box of technology, a system that has 
worked surprisingly well so far, is under 
growing strain. Says a senior official of the 
Vienna-based International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency: “Proliferation has already 
happened. The main problem of the late 
1980s is not so much preventing the 
spread of nuclear weapons, but making it 
survivable.” 

Among the signs that illustrate prolif- 
eration’s disquieting reach: 
> In Moscow on an official visit last week, 
Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
charged that Pakistan’s development of 
an atom bomb was “very close” to fru- 
ition. Earlier this month, the Indian lead- 
er had affirmed that such an achievement 
by his country's chief regional rival “will 
completely change the present military 
balance on the subcontinent. At no cost 
will we allow our integrity and security to 
be compromised.” In 1974, India shocked 
the world with a “peaceful” underground 
nuclear explosion in the Rajasthan Des- 
ert; Gandhi’s pronouncements hold out 
the threat that India might resume test- 
ing, perhaps even begin to build and 
stockpile nuclear arms. 


| » In Los Angeles, a federal grand jury has 








Who Has the Bomb 


The threat is spreading, and the phantom proliferators lead the way 


indicted a U.S. citizen for exporting to Is- 
rael 810 high-speed precision switches 
known as Krytrons, in contravention of 
US. export laws. It is an open secret that 
Israel has its own atomic weapons pro- 
gram; Krytrons can be used as part of the 
trigger mechanism for nuclear arms. But 
Israel offered to return many of the 
switches, and the U.S. State Department 
accepted Jerusalem’s explanation that it 
did not intend to use the devices in its 
atomic weapons program. Still, the inci- 
dent demonstrates the ease with which 
highly sensitive technology necessary for 
nuclear-arms manufacture can, and does, 
escape control. 

> In Washington next month, two 
House Foreign Affairs subcommittees 
will hold joint hearings on the global 
spread of plutonium, the highly toxic 
atomic explosive. An estimated 55 tons 
of separated plutonium exists in the 
West, a stockpile that is growing by five 
to six tons a year. Among the issues 
likely to be discussed by legislators at 
the hearings is the potential that pluto- 
nium traffic offers to nuclear terrorism. 
> In Geneva in September, delegates 
from about 85 countries will meet to re- 
view progress under the 1968 United Na- 
tions-sponsored Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty. The treaty is the most 
important accomplishment of the world- 
wide antiproliferation effort, but it expires 
in 1995 and there is no guarantee that it 
will be renewed. The atmosphere at the 
review session could be tense. Third 
World countries are expected to criticize 
the superpowers for failing to work to- 
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ward nuclear disarmament, a promise 
embedded in the treaty. To some of the 
more militant Third World countries, that 
failure smacks of hypocrisy. The biggest 
fear is that one of the restive nations 
might withdraw from the treaty at the 
September session; if that happened, it 
would mean a calamitous setback, the 
first explicit unraveling of the world’s ma- 
jor nonproliferation accord. 

> In Washington and elsewhere, nonpro- 
liferation experts are concerned over an 
erosion of confidence in the inspection 
apparatus of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency; the system is designed 
to monitor adherence to nonprolifera- 
tion standards. The concern focuses on 
the “safeguards” sponsored by the 
1.A.E.A. to detect the diversion of peace- 
ful atomic technology to bomb-making 
purposes. Some experts fear that the 
safeguard scheme is inadequate to the 
task at hand, while others are worried 
that the lack of confidence can itself 
lead to further weakening of an inspec- 
tion system that in large measure func- 
tions on a basis of trust. 

Proliferation invokes atavistic fears 
and uncertainties because it involves ar- 
cane and highly sophisticated technol- 
ogies: breeder reactors, plutonium re- 
processing plants, uranium-enrichment 
facilities.* Says Leonard Weiss, an expert 
on the U.S. Senate staff: “Proliferation is a 
set of symptoms with a number of causes. 
It is both a political and technical prob- 
lem. Therefore no single cure, or set of 
cures, will work.” 

What experts agree on is the prob- 
lem’s perniciousness. “I used to think that 
*Uranium 235 (U-235) and plutonium 239 (Pu-239) 
are the radioactive elements used in atom bombs. 
Uranium enrichment is the process by which the 
concentration of U-235 in natural uranium is in- 
creased, eventually to weapons-grade material 
From 33 to 55 Ibs. of U-235 at roughly 93% purity can 
be used in a Hiroshima-size bomb. Reprocessing is 
the chemical procedure for extracting Pu-239 from 
the spent uranium fuel of nuclear reactors, where the 
plutonium is produced as a waste product. A breeder 
reactor uses plutonium as fuel rather than uranium 
by atomic fission, additional uranium placed in the 


breeder is converted into more plutonium than was 
consumed in the original reaction 

































US.-Soviet arms control was the Everest 
of earthly problems,” says Roger Mo- 
lander, a nuclear expert formerly with the 
US. National Security Council, who now 
heads the Washington-based Roosevelt 
Center for American Policy Studies. “But 
that was before I understood nuclear pro- 
liferation. It makes the superpower arms 
race look like a comparatively minor 
league problem.” Says Charles Ebinger of 
Georgetown University’s Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies: “It’s prob- 
ably the most pessimistic issue I've ever 
dealt with. Nobody seems to come up with 
any solutions, myself included.” 

The spread of nuclear technology over 
the past four decades is both an impressive 
and a daunting achievement. Five coun- 


tries formally possess nuclear weapons | 
| Clinch River breeder facility, located at 


(the U.S., the Soviet Union, Britain, 
France and China); India’s 1974 test ex- 
plosion shows that it has at least mastered 











the capacity to build them. All told, about 
345 commercial nuclear power reactors 
are in operation in 26 countries, and some 
52 nations have nuclear research facilities. 
Atleast eleven nations possess facilities for 
the reprocessing of nuclear fuels, all yield- 
ing varying amounts of plutonium. Large 
enrichment facilities to turn uranium into 
nuclear fuel, or bomb-grade material, exist 
in the US., the Soviet Union, the Nether- 
lands, France and China. Commercial re- 


| processing plants to extract plutonium 


from used reactor fuel are located or 
planned in France, Britain, West Germa- 
ny, Japan, India and the Soviet Union. 
Programs involving breeder reactors are 
under way in the Soviet Union, India, 
France, West Germany and Japan. (In 
1983, the U.S. canceled its $4 billion 


Oak Ridge, Tenn., because of long con- 


struction delays, steep cost increases anda 
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No place for sightseers: Pakistan's top-secret Kahuta nuclear omnplen: center of the err suspected atom bomb—making effort 
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declining need for additional nuclear pow- 
er installations.) 

The rate of proliferation could grow 
rapidly worse. Small, easily concealed new 
technologies for producing nuclear explo- 
sives are becoming available in world mar- 
kets. Among them: high-speed centrifuges 
and still experimental laser systems for en- 
riched-uranium production. Such systems 
could be engineered to produce the explo- 
sives needed to build the Bomb. Says Paul 
Leventhal, president of the Nuclear Con- 
trol Institute, a Washington-based think 
tank: “History demonstrates that in the 
nuclear field, any technology ultimately is 
exported—and Third World countries 

will get it.” 


espite the overall pessimism that 

the proliferation issue inspires, 

there are some grounds for guard- 

ed hope. Since World War II, no 
atomic weapon has been used in warfare; 
| nor have nations rushed to develop nucle- 
ar weapons in the numbers that were pre- 
dicted even 20 years ago. In the early 
1960s, it was feared that within a decade 
ten or more countries might have pro- 
duced atomic arsenals. In the eleven years 
since India’s nuclear test, no additional 
country, as far as can be confirmed, has 
succeeded in following suit. 

That record, says Richard T. Kenne- 
dy, the Reagan Administration’s ambas- 
sador-at-large for nonproliferation issues, 
provides grounds for both “cautious opti- 
mism and vigilance.” Says he: “The situa- 
tion ought not to give us a sense of great 
comfort for the future. But thus far [the 
nonproliferation system] has worked pret- 
ty well. Extraordinary vigilance and ex- 
traordinary effort just might give us anoth- 
er 20 years of the same.” 

Kennedy hastens to add that “there 
are countries that have gone forward in 
ways that we don’t like. We’re very con- 
cerned.” Indeed, a new generation of nu- 
clear powers, and would-be powers, is ma- 
turing. Known among experts as the 
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“phantom proliferators,” these countries 
are contributing the most significant un- 
certainties about the future of nonprolifer- 
ation. The phantoms are India, Pakistan, 
Israel, South Africa and, toa lesser degree, 
Argentina and Brazil. 

All of them have mastered, or are well 
on their way to mastering, the skills to pro- 
duce atomic explosives. Unlike such na- 
tions as West Germany and Japan, which 
have also conquered the technology, the 
phantoms have declined to forswear the 
right to build atomic weapons by signing the 
nonproliferation treaty. Asa result, some of 
their most sensitive nuclear activities are 
taking place outside the scope of Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency inspection. 

Some of the phantoms are widely as- 
sumed to have atom bombs already or to 
be close to that goal. The major example 
of that ambiguous status known as having 
“a bomb in the basement” is Israel. The 
Israelis probably developed an atomic 
weapon as early as 1968, in all likelihood 
using reprocessed plutonium from their 
top-secret, French-built research reactor 
at Dimona, in the Negev desert. By 1973, 
Israel was believed to possess at least 13 
nuclear weapons. 

This month the well-regarded Aero- 
space Daily, a Washington-based industry 
newsletter, added new allegations about 
the Israeli nuclear arsenal. The Daily 
claimed that Israel has an unspecified 
number of nuclear-tipped, mobile Jericho 
II intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
based in the Negev desert and on the 
Golan Heights. The Daily also said 
that Israel possesses nu- 
clear artillery shells. If 
true, that would mean Is- 
rael’s atomic capability 
has been drastically un- 
derestimated. Jerusalem 
had no comment on the 
newsletter’s claims. 

Another candidate 
for bomb-in-the-base- 
ment status, South Afri- 














Sensitive object: ite 


ca, announced in 1970 that it had devel- 
oped a new process for uranium en- 
richment. Since then the government in 
Pretoria has fiercely protected its putative 
breakthrough from virtually all curious 
foreign eyes. In 1977 the Soviet Union, 
apparently acting on evidence received 
from one of its spy satellites, notified the 
US. of an installation in South Africa’s 
Kalahari Desert that resembled a nuclear 
test site under construction. Washington 
used one of its own satellites to inspect 
further. Four months later, under pres- 
sure from the U.S., South Africa stopped 
work on the site. In September 1979, a 
US. satellite detected an intense burst of 
light, similar to the flash created by a 
small nuclear explosion, over the South 
Atlantic. A special White House panel 
of investigators discounted the possibil- 
ity of an atomic blast, but the US. intelli- 
gence community has never been totally 
convinced. 

Brazil and Argentina are thought to be 
much further away from bomb-making ca- 
pacity, but both countries show serious in- 
tentions of retaining at least the option for 
weapons development, even under their 
recently restored civilian governments. 
Both also seemingly intend to involve 
themselves as much as possible in peaceful 
nuclear commerce, thus extending an ex- 
panding web of nuclear relationships. 

The existence of the phantoms chal- 
lenges many of the ideas that underlie the 
present nonproliferation system, especial- 
ly the nonproliferation treaty. The 123 
nations that have joined the U.S., the So- 
viet Union and Britain as 
signatories have re- 
nounced the right to 
build atomic weapons.* 
They have also given upa 
bit of their national sov- 
ereignty by agreeing to 
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“France and China have not 
signed, on the grounds that the 
treaty is inherently discrimina- 
tory against nonweapons states. 
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allow International Atomic Energy Agen- 


cy inspectors access to nuclear technology | 


on their soil and to demand similar inspec- 
tion agreements from customers for their 
nuclear exports. The nonweapons signato- 
ries are in turn guaranteed access to the 
peaceful benefits of nuclear technology. 
By refusing to sign or ratify the treaty, 
the new nuclear powers have implicitly 
declared their distrust of the nuclear 
balance of power. Says K. Subrahman- 
yam, head of India’s Institute for Defense 
Studies and Analyses: “I refuse to be an 
Uncle Tom who would accept the right of 
white nations to wield nuclear weapons 
and have the developing world disarmed 
and subject to nuclear terrorism.” More 
aggressive variations on that theme can be 
found in a country like Libya, which has 
accepted the nonproliferation treaty, but 
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whose erratic anti-Western policies make 
it a highly suspect adherent. 

The phantoms add a nuclear dimension 
to existing regional conflicts, in the sense 
that the intrusion of the atom could height- 
en the possibility of conventional confron- 
tation. A stark example is Israel’s 1981 air 
attack against the French-built Tammuz 
nuclear reactor in Iraq. The Israeli expla- 
nation for the assault was that the regime of 
President Saddam Hussein secretly intend- 
ed to build nuclear weapons, even though 
Iraq had signed the nonproliferation treaty. 
While ambiguous circumstances surround- 
ed the Iraqi project, including the inordi- 
nate size and sophistication of the reactor, 
which the Iraqis insisted be fueled with 
weapons-grade uranium, the Israelis have 
yet to prove their contention. What the 
Tammuz incident demonstrates is that pro- 
liferation is a mix of technical capability 
| and political intent. As the technology 








spreads, gauging what a country plans todo 
with its nuclear capability becomes very 
difficult, if not impossible. 

Proliferation is a sensitive issue for the 
Reagan Administration, which came to 
office in 1981 severely critical of Jimmy 
Carter's policies in that area. Under Car- 
ter, the U.S. made nonproliferation a high- 
ly visible priority and attacked the prob- 
lem from the supply side, banning U.S. 
exports that involved uranium enrich- 
ment or reprocessing. The centerpiece of 
the Carter approach was the 1978 Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Act (as distinct from the 
nonproliferation treaty). That legislation, 
still in effect, demands that a customer for 
U.S. nuclear sales promise to place not 
only the exported item but all its nuclear 
facilities under International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency inspection, a condition 


AFRICA 
GRE Countries with nuclear weapons 


mew with nuclear-weapon potential 


known in the jargon of the nuclear com- 
munity as “full-scope” safeguards. Among 
countries exporting nuclear wares, only 
Canada, Australia and Sweden have 
adopted a similar stand. Most other sup- 
pliers, particularly in Western Europe, in- 
sist on the adoption of safeguards only for 
the particular item being sold. 

Failure by a purchaser to agree to 
Washington's conditions meant no U.S. 
sale. Congress made the full-scope provi- 
sions of the act retroactive; that brought 
the US. into conflict with a number of its 
long-standing nuclear supply agreements, 
most notably involving India, Brazil and 
South Africa. In the Reaganauts’ view, 
the Carter strategy destroyed the credibil- 
ity of the U.S. as a reliable supplier of nu- 
clear technology and fuel, thus diminish- 
ing Washington’s ability to exercise 
influence favorable to nonproliferation 
practices among developing nations. Says 
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Countries outside the nonproliferation treaty 


Treaty countries with advanced nuclear capability 





Ambassador Kennedy: “Regardless of its 
intent, the Nuclear Nonproliferation Act 
was perceived by some countries as a uni- 
lateral abrogation of understandings and 
agreements that had existed for years. We 
lost enormous amounts of influence.” 
Substantial volumes of business were lost 
too, as Third World countries turned to 
Western Europe in search of nuclear fuel 
and technology that had fewer strings at- 
tached. More important, the denial ap- 
proach does not appear to have contribut- | 
ed significantly to a slowdown in the rate 
of global proliferation. 

The Reagan Administration has at- 
tempted to regain leverage. But on the | 
whole, U.S. policy has changed little since 
the Carter years, except in terms of public 
emphasis. As most experts see it, the ap- 
proach today differs mainly in using less 








confrontational tactics and a low-key, 
even invisible diplomatic style. Says 
Charles Van Doren, a former deputy di- 
rector of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency: “There’s much less of 
a difference than most people would have 
suggested.” 

Last summer, for example, at a secret 
meeting in Luxembourg, the U.S. report- 
edly asked 13 other industrialized nations 
to adopt the demand for international in- 
spection of all of a potential customer's 
nuclear facilities as a sales condition. 
Only Britain, Canada and Australia sup- 
ported the idea. Says Leonard Spector, a 
Washington-based expert at the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace: 
“Over all, with Reagan, there has been a 
little more of the carrot approach, a little 
less of the stick.” 

The problem is not so much a matter 
of policy as of the nature of proliferation 
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itself. Where the desire to 
seek nuclear weapons is strong 
enough, almost no combination 
of prohibitive policies has been 
completely successful in thwart- 
ing it. Pakistan is a case study of 
that uncomfortable conclusion. 
In 1977 and again in 1979, in an 
effort to keep Pakistan from pur- 
suing a build-the-bomb strategy, 
the U.S. cut off military and eco- 
nomic aid following earlier re- 
Sstrictions on nuclear trade. Ap- 
parently to little avail 

A turnaround in U.S. policy 
came after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. Overnight, Pakistan 
was much more essential as a U.S 
ally. In 1981 the Reagan Adminis- 
tration offered President Zia a six- 
year, $3.2 billion military and eco- 
nomic assistance program. The 
US. also agreed to sell 40 ad- 
vanced F-16 fighter-bombers, 
which, like most high-perfor- 
mance military aircraft, could car- 
ry nuclear weapons. In approving 
the assistance, Congress attached 
a rider that the aid would be cut off 
if Pakistan exploded an atomic de- 
vice or came into possession of one 
That rider expires, along with the 
aid package, in 1987. Says the Car- 
negie Endowment’s Spector 
“Both the Carter and Reagan Ad- 
ministrations had to make trade- 





offs with other foreign policy issues. It is | 


those events that have stayed America’s 
hand and allowed creeping proliferation.” 

The history of Pakistan’s nuclear ef- 
fort shows the bedeviling complexity of 
proliferation and the difficulties involved 
in containing it. Pakistan’s nuclear pro- 
gram got under way in 1955. Over the next 
nine years, 37 Pakistani scientists were 
trained at atomic facilities in the U.S., and 
in 1965 Pakistan began operating its first 
nuclear reactor, a small research installa- 
tion supplied by the U.S., under interna- 
tional inspection safeguards. In 1976 the 
Kahuta center was established. 

The chief architect of the Kahuta pro- 
gram was Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the populist 
politician who became President in 1971 
and was overthrown by Zia in 1977. (In 
1978 the popular Bhutto was 
hanged by the Zia government for 
allegedly conspiring to have a po- 


was obsessed by India’s nuclear 
progress. In 1965 he had declared, 
“If India builds the Bomb, we will 
eat grass or leaves, even go 
hungry. But we will get one of 
our own.” 

In 1972, following Pakistan’s 
defeat in the third India-Paki- 
stan war, Bhutto made his move. 
Less than two months after be- 
coming President, he convened a 
secret conference of Pakistani 
scientists and bureaucrats in | 
the city of Multan. There, he 
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New technology: uranium-enrichment centrifuges in the U.S. 


launched Project 706, Pakistan’s equiva- 
lent of the U.S.’s Manhattan Project 

The program developed rapidly along 
several fronts, some evidently peaceful in 
intent, others less so. By 1973 the country 
possessed a Canadian-built commercial nu- 
clear reactor fueled by natural uranium. At 
about the same time, Bhutto entered negoti- 
ations with France for a commercial-scale 
plutonium-reprocessing plant. It would be 
capable of extracting from spent fuel more 
than 300 Ibs. of plutonium annually, enough 
for as many as 30 atom bombs and far more 
than necessary for Pakistan’s peaceful nu- 
clear program. 

The agreement with France was 
signed in 1976. About two years later, un- 
der pressure from Washington that was in 
turn inspired by growing congressional 
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Espionage target: centrifuges at URENCO’s Almelo plant 





° concern, the French decided to 
stop work on the reprocessing 
project. By that time, however, 
Pakistan had reportedly obtained 
blueprints covering up to 95% of 
the project, and some French 
firms apparently continued to 
give quiet assistance to the effort 
until the end of 1979. Pakistan 
has continued to work on the 
plant, but no completion date can 
be predicted. 

During the reprocessing tus- 
sle, Pakistan pulled off its most 
audacious espionage coup. It 
came to light after a quiet scien- 
tist, Abdul Qadeer Khan, re- 
signed in March 1976 from his 
post asa metallurgist at the Physi- 
cal Dynamics Research Labora- 
tory, known as F.D.O., in Am- 
sterdam. The firm was involved 
in research and development at 
one of Western Europe’s most ad- 
vanced atomic installations, the 
URENCO uranium-enrichment fa- 
cility at Almelo, also in the Neth- 
erlands. The plant is today one of 
Western Europe’s major sources 
of low-enriched uranium for nu- 
clear reactors. High-speed gas 
centrifuges like those at URENCO 
—thousands of devices lined up in 
rows like washing machines in a 
laundromat—can also be used to | 
produce the highly enriched ura- 

nium needed for atomic weapons. | 

During his three-year stint at FD.O., 

Khan had copied the plans of the centri- 

fuge process and sent them back to Paki- 

stan. He had revealed to his countrymen 
the names of more than 100 European, 

Canadian and U‘S. firms that could pro- 

vide the necessary equipment for a plant. 

Using a network of phony businesses as 

cover, Pakistan began to acquire and | 

transfer to Islamabad technology from 

Western Europe and North America. 

Items in the covert pipeline ranged from 

special steel tubing to precision measur- 

ing equipment to specialized electronics. 

In 1978, some 400 tons of uranium oxide, 

the basic feedstock in producing enriched 

uranium, was secretly obtained from Ni- 
ger, with the connivance of Libya. 

y Pakistan reportedly received 

= hundreds of millions of dollars for 

8 Project 706 from Libya’s Colonel 

Muammar Gaddafi, who in re- 

turn was permitted to send his sci- 

entists to study Pakistan's enrich- 
ment advances. Nominally, the 

Libyan payments were made in 

return for Pakistani military as- 

sistance. Then, in 1977, after Zia 
came to power, Libya’s connec- 
tion with Project 706 was cut. Zia 
disliked and distrusted Gaddafi, 
and turned instead to Saudi Ara- 
bia for financial assistance. Saudi 

Arabia’s payments were officially 

rendered in return for Pakistani 

military help. 
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Assembling the centrifuge equipment 
took years. Khan quietly resurfaced as 
head of the Kahuta operation in 1976. In 
November 1984, a Dutch court sentenced 
him in absentia to four years in prison for 
espionage, but the sentence was subse- 
quently annulled on a legal technicality. 

A further example of Khan’s activi- 
ties came to light last year in Canada, dur- 
ing the trial of three Pakistani-born natu- 
ralized Canadians on charges that they 
had tried to circumvent local export con- 
trols. Two officials of the Pakistan Atomic 
Energy Commission allegedly asked the 
trio in July 1980 to buy various compo- 
nents for a device that can be used to spin 
high-speed centrifuges. The equipment is 
manufactured by General Electric Co. at 





Israel's French-built Dimona reactor complex 


a plant in Hudson Falls, N.Y., and at U.S. 
factories of Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
RCA Corp. and Motorola Inc. The three 
Canadians made ten shipments to Paki- 
stan. They were arrested while attempt- 
ing to ship the eleventh. The trio later de- 
nied that they knew the ultimate purpose 
of the exports. One of them said that the 
equipment was for use in a textile plant 
and a food-processing factory. In the end, 
two of the men paid fines of $3,000 each 
on a minor charge: failing to obtain an ex- 
port permit. 

Khan oversaw construction of a facili- 
ty at Kahuta that is capable, according to 
some estimates, of producing more than 
30 Ibs. of weapons-grade uranium annual- 
ly. In February 1984, he announced that 
Pakistan had mastered the uranium-en- 
richment process, and later boasted that 
there is “nothing that stands in our way 
technically to stop us from enriching to 
90% weapons-grade uranium.” But he has 
repeatedly stressed that “Pakistan is not 
at all interested in nuclear weapons.” The 
fact is that Pakistan has built an enrich- 
ment plant without an evident use—ex- 
cept making bombs. 

There have been indications that Pa- 














kistan is at work on the task of actually 
assembling an explosive device. In April 
1984, after six months of surveillance, 
U.S. Customs agents in Houston detained 
Nazir Ahmed Vaid, a Pakistani business- 
man. In a case similar to this month’s Los 
Angeles indictment involving Israel, Vaid 
was charged with attempting to ship to 
Pakistan 50 Krytrons labeled “bulb 
switches.” In September he was given a 
suspended sentence of two years and five 
years’ probation. He was then deported to 
Pakistan. Only later did prosecutors learn 
that documents that had been in their 
possession for months linked Vaid to the 
Pakistani nuclear program. 

The progress of Project 706 has drawn 
attention to the gaps that have all along 
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existed on the nonproliferation front. One 
of the major problems has been lack of ef- 
fective agreement among suppliers about 
what technologies are safe to export, and 
under what circumstances. Following In- 
dia’s 1974 test blast, the U.S. and six other 
countries agreed on the need for tight ex- 
port controls on sensitive nuclear equip- 
ment. High on the “trigger list” was 
plutonium-reprocessing and uranium- 
enrichment technology. The supplier 
group has since expanded to 21 countries. 

Updating the list to keep pace with 
new technology has proved to be a discon- 
certingly slow process, however. It was 
not until last year that the trigger list was 
expanded to include the equipment used 
in the centrifuge process. Long before 
then, Pakistan had acquired the technol- 
ogy, albeit illegally. 

Throughout the last few years of the 
Pakistani saga, the Reagan Administra- 
tion has been severely criticized in Con- 
gress for giving military assistance to the 
Zia government without extracting fur- 
ther concrete assurances about Pakistan's 
nuclear program. The official U.S. posi- 
tion remains that Pakistan does not have 
atomic weapons and has not assembled 
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the nuclear explosives to make them. But 
a top US. official says that the Admin- 
istration remains “concerned” about 
Pakistan’s efforts to obtain weapons tech- 
nology. Washington discounts Indian sus- 
picions of Pakistan’s nuclear intentions as 
part of the long-standing rivalry between 
those two countries. Says a State Depart- 
ment official: “If you just listen to the In- 
dians, you’d come away with the impres- 
sion that Pakistan has had the bomb for 
some years.” He notes that the US. 
“would not sit idly by” if Pakistan at- 
tained the ability to test a bomb, but does 
not specify what Washington’s actions 
would be. Nonetheless, says Proliferation 
Expert Weiss, “we're addressing Paki- 
stan’s real security needs, but we didn’t 
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extract a high enough price for it. Zia 
is acting as if he’s got us over a barrel. 
We're acting as if we agree with that 
assessment.” 

The trouble with Weiss’s complaint 
lies in the assumption that only the US. 
can solve what is a global problem. Says 
David Fischer, a former assistant director- 
general of the LA.E.A.: “The U.S. can no 
longer legislate the world nuclear industry. 
That may mean more nonnuclear diplo- 
macy rather than nuclear denial.” 

Well before the incoming Reaganauts 
decried the U.S. Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Act, West European critics maintained 
that the law constituted a sledgehammer 
approach. They resented US. efforts to 
force them down the same road. As Ber- 
trand Goldschmidt, a French physicist 
and former chairman of the LA.E.A., puts it, 
“Applying nonproliferation measures is a 
delicate matter. It’s like using drugs in 
medicine. If youare toostrict, youcan push 
countries into autarky.” 

What solutions are available? An 
emerging school of thought views the 
open acknowledgment of new nuclear ar- 
senals as not such a bad development, es- 
pecially in the case of Israel. Officially, 
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That’s easy. Just go to 
your nearest Honda Power 
Equipment Dealer and ask 
about the full line of Hondas 
you'll never see on the street: 


Honda Lawn Tractors. 
The Hondas you ride on the 


grass. With our own auto- 
matic clutch for smooth shift- 
ing. 4-stroke engine standard. 
Ue clam elms 
available. 


Honda Generators, 
The portable powerplants. 
Ina full line from 500 to 
6500W maximum output. 
All featuring Honda’s quiet, 
efficient engine. Great for 
running away from home 
with your favorite appliances. 
Or running almost anything 
in the house when the 
power’s down. 


\ 


\ 





Honda Lawn Mowers. 
The world’s most advanced 
rotary mowers, with the 
worlds most advanced 
mower engine: The Over- 
head Valve. Great for 
durability, fuel economy, 
size and lightness. Easy 
to start. Easy to maintain. 
Easy to operate. Some with 
Roto-Stop™ for stopping 
the blade but not the engine. 
Choosé from 3.5HP to 5HR 
Side or rear discharge. 
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Honda Tillers. 

With the ground-breaking 
power of Honda’s durable 
4-stroke engine. Also easy to 
start, easy to maneuver and 
easy to buy because there's 
one for everyone: 2.4HP to 
7HP. Front or rear tine. For 
“city farmer” to professional. 





Honda Outboards. 
For play you don’t have to 
work at. With our popular 
4-stroke engine, gas and oil 
never mix. Oil never burns. 
No smoky, water-polluting ex- 
haust. Quiet, smooth-running. 
Greater fuel efficiency. And 
four models to choose from, 
from 2HP to 9.9HP 


Honda Snowblowers. 
As reliable as next winter's 
snowfall, thanks to Honda's 
famous Overhead Valve 
engine— smaller and lighter 
than any comparable 4-stroke 
youve known, Ask about 
“Tracks,” a Honda feature 
for superb traction. From 
3.5HP to 7HP Wheels or 
tracks. Snowthrower or 
Snowblower, 























How to find six Hondas 
for your two-car garage. 


Go to your nearest Honda 
Power Equipment Dealer. 
Because he services what he 
sells and he knows what he 
services. He also has all the 
nifty extras you might want 
to add to your Honda. 

To find your nearest dealer, 
check your Yellow Pages. Here's 
the short form: 


Lawn Mowers/Tillers 
Look under “Lawn Mowers” 
Listed as 
“Honda Mowers & Tillers: 


Lawn Tractors 
Look under “Lawn Mowers: 
Listed as a caption within 
“Honda Mowers & Tillers?” 


Snowblowers 
Look under 
“Snow Removal Equipment?’ 
Listed as “Honda Snowblowers” 


Generators 
Look under 
“Generators/Electric” 
Listed as “Honda Generators: 


Outboards 
Look under “Outboard Motors’ 
Listed as “Honda Outboards’ 





It's a Honda 
For optimum safety and performance, we recommend zat tead the owner's manual before operating your Honda Power Equipment. ©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
Availability subject to change. Check with your local Honda dealer. Or write Honda Power Equipment, 100 W. Alondra Blvd., Gardena, CA 90247. 





Jerusalem's long-standing position is that 
it will not be the first country in the Mid- 
dle East to introduce nuclear weapons to 
the area. Shai Feldman, an expert on 
strategy at Tel Aviv University, argues 
differently. He contends that “you can 
only have a credible nuclear deterrent if 
the other side believes you have the capa- 
bility and the will to employ nuclear 
weapons under certain circumstances. 
And the only way to have a credible doc- 
trine is to have the public behind you.” 
Accordingly, Feldman feels, Israel 
should “develop the means and then 
openly proclaim its willingness to use nu- 
clear weapons.” 


roposals like Feldman’s seem to 
mistake the nature of superpower 
deterrence. The global nuclear 
balance is maintained not by the 
mere possession of atomic arsenals, but by 
weapons systems that are relatively se- 
cure from enemy attack. In the Middle 
East, or in any other Third World con- 
text, atomic weapons and their delivery 
vehicles would be cruder and more vul- 
nerable. Hence there is a dangerous possi- 
bility that open proliferation could make 





than less, tempting. 

Thus there is good reason to maintain 
whatever forms of pressure are available 
and effective against would-be nuclear 
powers. Even if all else fails, the U.S. and 
its allies should press insistently to prevent 
any of the phantoms from testing a nuclear 
device. That is more than a cosmetic strat- 
egy. As the case of India showed in 1974, 
the brandishing of the ability toexplode an 
atomic device can frighten other countries, 
in this case Pakistan, into trying to match 
the effort. Just as bad, such a demonstra- 





the use of nuclear weapons more, rather | 


tion might encourage admiring imitators. | 


Experience shows that a strategy of 


simply denying U.S. nuclear exports to | 
countries that refuse to accept full-scope | 


safeguards is not very satisfactory. Soon 


after the nonproliferation act was passed | 


by Congress, for example, some US. legis- 
lators demanded that the Administration 
suspend a contract to supply fuel to India’s 
two U.S.-built Tarapur power reactors. 
The installation has been governed by in- 
ternational safeguards since 1963, but In- 
dia refuses to accept the principle of all- 


embracing inspection. In retaliation for | 


the U.S. pressure, New Delhi warned that 
it would void the existing Tarapur safe- 
guards agreement. If carried out, that ac- 
tion would have totally removed the com- 
plex from all outside control, and would 
have set a bad precedent for the nonprolif- 
eration system. 

Faced with that possibility, President 
Carter used discretionary authority to 
override Congress. After Ronald Reagan 
took office, the Administration arranged 
to have France take over the U.S. fuel- 
supply contract, thus maintaining the 
integrity of the Tarapur safeguards, 
at least until the original supply agree- 
ment expires in 1993. Similar efforts were 
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By Hook or by Crook 


Ss ome 40 miles east of Tripoli, a complex of white stone buildings sparkles in 
the sunlight. Beyond the main entrance a courtyard opens onto a verdant 
Mediterranean garden. One of the surrounding walls is decorated with a brightly 
colored, stylized representation of Mendeleev’s periodic table, the catalog of the 
elements. The attractive complex, however, is neither a jet-setter’s hideaway nor 
a university campus. An inscription within the periodic table proclaims, “The 
Revolution Forever!” and outside the gate soldiers mount guard. Welcome to 
Libya’s Tajura Nuclear Research Center. 

Libya’s persistent bid for nuclear power vividly dramatizes the potential men- 
ace of proliferation. For almost 16 years, the country’s strongman, Colonel Muam- 
mar Gaddafi, has been supporting international terrorism and devising schemes to 
worry the West. Were a nuclear weapon or two to fall into his hands, his capacity for 
troublemaking would increase intolerably. In 1981 Gaddafi told TIME that the atom 
bomb was “a means of terrorizing humanity, and we are against the manufacture and 
acquisition of nuclear weapons.” A few days later he reportedly told his top advisers 
that he planned to channel a substantial amount of Libya’s financial resources into 
obtaining a nuclear weapon. 

Though Libya is nowhere near 
achieving that goal, it has not been 
for lack of trying. Even before he 
signed the nonproliferation treaty 
in 1975, Gaddafi began hatching 
proposals. In 1970 he sent a top 
aide, Abdul Salam Jalloud, to Pe- 
king in an attempt to buy an atom 
bomb. China turned him down. Be- 
ginning in 1973 the colonel helped 
bankroll part of Pakistan’s bomb- 
making effort, and even before he 
was rebuffed several years later by 
President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq, 
he had started to make overtures 
to Pakistan's archenemy, India. 
When New Delhi restricted the ex- 
tent of nuclear cooperation with 
Gaddafi to strictly peaceful uses, 
Libya stopped shipments of 7.3 mil- 
lion bbl. of oil a year to India. 

Last year, the Libyans report- 
edly contacted two Belgian firms, 
Belgonucléaire and Cockerill- 
Sambre, in an effort to gain engi- 
neering assistance for nuclear projects. The contract would have been worth 
nearly $1 billion, but under U.S. pressure the Belgians backed out. Some support, 
however, has apparently been provided by Argentina, in return for arms valued 
at more than $100 million that Gaddafi supplied during the Falklands war. 

The most palpable result of Gaddafi’s solicitation is the Soviet-built Tajura 
Center, whose state-of-the-art research facilities were opened in 1982. According 
to Ann MacLachlan, European editor for McGraw-Hill Inc.'s Nucleonics Week, 
who has visited the Libyan facility, the Soviets have supplied a small TM4-A To- 
kamak Nuclear Fusion Facility, which includes a ten-megawatt research reactor 
and a reactor-training site. Employed at the plant are several hundred Libyans 
who are studying nuclear operations. 

The installation is under firm Soviet control, with more than 100 Soviet tech- 
nicians on the scene. A strict believer in nonproliferation, Moscow has supplied 
neither manuals for the software it has provided nor so-called gamma catalogs to 
describe the detailed workings of the reactor. The Soviets will not disclose the de- 
sign of the fuel they export and will not license it to other manufacturers. “The 
Libyans aren't going to get anywhere quickly,” says MacLachlan. “And with the 
Soviets there, I don’t see how they can divert anything.” 

But that should be no grounds for complacency. “Gaddafi will not develop a 
nuclear program to get a Bomb,” warns Abdul Hamid Bakkush, a foe of the colo- 
nel’s who now lives in exile as the secretary-general of the Libyan Liberation Or- 
ganization. “If Gaddafi is after a Bomb, he will get it ready-made—by hiring ter- 
rorists to steal it.’ However he tries to achieve that goal, a nuclear-armed 
Gaddafi would be a terrifying prospect. 


Looking for the Bomb: Libya’s Gaddafi 
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undertaken by the White 
House to avoid confronta- 
tions with Brazil and South 
Africa on long-standing 
nuclear-fuel agreements. 
Without such efforts, the 
nonproliferation system 
might be in worse trouble 
today. Says an official of 
the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency: 
“Safeguards work when 
there is a cooperative effort 
to maintain them. When 
the relationship is adver- 
sarial, they don’t work as 
well.” 

In the export area, the 
Reagan Administration 
can claim that its coopera- 
tive approach has achieved 
mild success, Last year 
South Africa assured Washington that it 
would administer its nuclear program in 


| line with the “spirit, principles and goals” 


that underpin the nuclear suppliers’ trig- 
ger list. The Pretoria government prom- 
ised that it would not supply nuclear tech- 
nology, materials or equipment to any 
other country without International 
Atomic Energy Agency safeguards or the 
equivalent provided by the European 
atomic community, known as EURATOM. 











Worries about terrorism: a plutonium shipment en route to Japan from France 


Existing nonproliferation controls 
should not be abandoned just because 
they have been less than 100% effective. 
Seen against the predictions of 20 years 
ago, the fact that so few phantom prolifer- 
ators exist today is, as France’s Gold- 
schmidt puts it, “a miracle.” The non- 
proliferation treaty and the safeguards 
system still provide a vital framework for 
preserving the miracle. It is significant 
that the countries considered to be the 





greatest proliferation risks 
today are those that refuse 
to sign the treaty. That is 
proof, says Proliferation 
Expert Van Doren, that 
“most countries have some 
respect for their commit- 
ments.”’ Says Herbert 
Kouts, chairman of the de- 
partment of nuclear energy 
at New York’s Brookha- 
ven National Laboratory: 
“Tam convinced that with- 
out the treaty and the 
agency, a multitude of na- 
tions would have gone nu- 
clear by now. The nonpro- 
liferation safeguards have 
been as effective as we 
hoped they would be.” 
Greater and more far- 
sighted cooperation among 
nuclear suppliers is another necessity. 
The US. and other sellers need to up- 
date the export trigger list continuously, 
even if, as the Pakistan case shows, its 
mere existence is no defense against es- 
pionage or theft. Only more stringent, 
worldwide security measures will work 
in combating proliferation by criminal 
means. Supplier nations need to impose 
stiffer penalties on individuals and firms 
that either violate atomic export restric- 
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Gloves on an Octopus 


T he task of making sure that countries adhere to nonpro- 
liferation standards is both a routine and a highly deli- 
cate business for the Vienna-based International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The routine aspect involves the inspection 
work itself, which is carried out by more than 250 specially 
trained technicians from some 45 countries (come Septem- 
ber, the agency hopes to recruit and train up to 30 more). 
They are charged with ensuring that there has been no diver- 
sion of “significant quantities’—roughly those required to 
build an atomic weapon—of nuclear material from the 876 
facilities around the world covered by agency safeguards. 
The delicacy frequently lies in arriving at safeguards 
agreements between the agency and countries with nuclear 
facilities. Each accord is negotiated individually. Country- 
to-country differences in agreements depend on the plants 
involved and the specific conditions under which govern- 
ments consent to inspection. For signatories of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty all major nuclear installations are 
theoretically subject to visitation (states with nuclear weap- 
ons, like the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 


proof cameras installed at strategic locations in nuclear facil- 
ities to discover possible abnormal movements of personnel 
and equipment and to watch for nonreported alterations in 
the plants. The frequency of inspection varies from three or 
four times a year under normal circumstances to sudden vis- 
its if an emergency occurs. A few inspections are unan- 
nounced. Certain facilities, like uranium enrichment plants, 
may be kept under continuous supervision. As the number 
and sophistication of safeguarded installations have grown, 
the inspectors’ task has been described as “putting gloves on 
an octopus.” 

The agency’s safeguards system has seldom been openly 
called into question. In 1981, following the Israeli attack on 
Iraq’s Tammuz reactor, two inspectors unconnected with the 
facility resigned, charging suspicious Iraqi delays in allowing 
agency visits at the site. But France subsequently revealed 
that under a secret agreement with Iraq, French technicians 
had kept a constant eye on the workings of the Tammuz 
plant. That same year, while negotiating an upgraded agree- 
ment with Pakistan over safeguards at its Canadian-built re- 
actor, the agency, without alleging any wrongdoing, said that 
it was unable to certify the facility. About two years later, af- 
_ter a new safeguards understanding 





are treated somewhat differently, in 
that they dictate the terms of inspec- 
tion). In countries such as India and 
Pakistan safeguards apply only to 
those facilities, or parts of facilities, 
where LA.E.A. inspection was a condi- 
tion of their purchase. 

Much of the agency’s work focuses 
on accounting. Officials scan the rec- 
ords of nuclear plants to determine 
whether all the radioactive material 
received is either properly stored and 
used or accounted for as waste. The in- 
spectors also check film from tamper- 
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Safeguards inspectors in an Austrian plant 


= was reached, the 1.A.E.A. withdrew the 
* advisory. 

The inspection provisions cannot 
prevent anyone from trying to divert 
nuclear materials. At best, they pro- 
vide an alarm system if misbehavior is 
possible or has already occurred. The 
system’s most important function is 
that it demonstrates good faith on the 
part of countries that have agreed to 
participate. Says a former I.A.E.A. offi- 
cial: “Safeguards are in a way similar 
to détente. They can only survive if 
there is mutual trust.” 
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tions or fail to investigate the bona fides 
of would-be purchasers. 

The US. has to continue to press its 
allies to bring export standards into line 
with the full-scope safeguard concept. 
That may take time and tact. Says former 
1.A.E.A. Official Fischer: “There is still 
suspicion in Western Europe of U.S. mo- 
tives in pressing for full-scope safe- 
guards.” Pressure from Washington is 
sometimes seen by Europeans as a ploy to 
improve the U.S. competitive position. 
Nonetheless, Fischer notes, there has 
been a “very distinct change” in French 
export practices over the past decade. 
US. pressure has played a role in that. 





ne heartening sign is the close co- 
operation between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union on proliferation 
issues. Last November, U.S. and 
Soviet representatives agreed in Moscow 
that henceforth they would hold two 
working sessions a year to discuss the 
problem. Said a Soviet specialist in U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. relations in November: “We do 
not have much time to come to an agree- 
ment before nuclear weapons spread to 
more and more countries that could in- 
volve us in a conflict.” One example that 
nuclear powers who abjure the nonprolif- 
eration treaty should be encouraged to 
follow is that of France. Despite their re- 
fusal to sign the treaty, the French as long 
ago as 1968 declared that they would 
abide by the accord in demanding inter- 
national safeguards from any country that 
sought to buy their technology. Both Bra- 
zil and Argentina have followed the same 
practice in recent deals with China; such 
behavior should be applauded when ap- 
propriate and, if possible, rewarded. 

At some point the U.S. will have to 
come to grips with a double standard in its 
own nonproliferation policy, specifically 
as it is directed at Israel. While Israel's 
special relationship with the U.S. makes it 
an exceptional case, Washington's atti- 
tude toward Jerusalem, as Van Doren 
puts it, “could prove to be the Achilles’ 
heel of our nonproliferation policy.” Oth- 
er would-be nuclear powers cannot fail to 
note the high levels of U.S. economic and 
military assistance bestowed on Israel de- 
spite its bomb-in-the-basement status and 
draw their own conclusions about the uni- 
versal sincerity of U.S. antiproliferation 
efforts. 

Ifthe challenge of proliferation is grim, 
the situation could be much worse. Playing 
for time in the effort to curb further growth 
of the nuclear nemesis has never been time 
wasted. But the harsh fact cannot be 
brushed aside: proliferation is not an ar- 
cane and unpleasant prospect to be avoid- 
ed but a reality that must be confronted. 
The world’s spreading nuclear capability 
is far more dangerous than it used to be. 
Full recognition of that state of affairs is 
necessary if mankind is ever to quiet its nu- 
clear fears. — By George Russell. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and Dean 

Brelis/Islamabad, with other bureaus 























The Backpack Nuke 


vg he cautionary tale told by David Rosenbaum, an independent nuclear analyst 
in Washington, is about blackmail on a huge and frightening scale. A terrorist 
group manages to construct a nuclear weapon and uses it to blast the top off a 
peak in the Blue Ridge Mountains. The President is then told that other bombs 
have been planted in three U.S. cities and will be detonated unless he agrees to 
their terms: a total overseas troop withdrawal, an annual donation of $50 billion 
for Third World projects and the release of all black and Hispanic prisoners. It 
sounds like the stuff of spy thrillers. But, warns Theodore Taylor, a former 
Princeton University physicist who once designed compact nuclear weapons and 
now is a Washington consultant, the acquisition of plutonium bombs small 
enough to be smuggled into the U.S. is “a real threat.” 

Indeed, according to many experts in the field, a well-financed group could 
build one that could fit into a pickup truck or a station wagon. In fact, the U.S. 
military has developed a 58-Ib. bomb powerful enough to blow up the Golden 
Gate Bridge. Part of the problem 
p is that the principles of bomb 
building are well known. In fact, 
the basic elements of the technol- 
ogy can be found in reference 
works like the Encyclopedia 
Americana. The trick is to place 
two slugs of plutonium close to- 
gether in a container similar to a 
gun barrel, then smash the two 
together with explosives. This 
triggers the chain reaction that 
results in a nuclear explosion. 
However, achieving this involves 
advanced skills, expensive hard- 
ware and sophisticated electronic 
devices. Also, recovering plutoni- 
_um from spent reactor fuel is 
P costly and complex. 

But neither money nor tech- 
nical difficulty would necessarily 
discourage an erratic regime such 
as Libya’s from pouring large 
amounts into building a small nu- 
clear device. Taylor says that if 
such a regime could get its hands 
on enough plutonium, it would 
require only a few thousand dol- 
lars to build a device with a yield 
of ten kilotons, three kilotons less 
than that of the bomb that lev- 
eled Hiroshima, that could fit 
into a medium-size car. “I'd give 
them a pretty good chance, say, 
one in three, of building one that would work the first time,” he says. 

However, a terrorist bomb would still be so large that it would probably have 
to be assembled in the U.S, Making a bomb that could fit into a suitcase, says 
Taylor, would probably be beyond the capabilities of military designers outside 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union. The smallest nuclear device developed by the U.S. 
military is the so-called backpack nuke, or special atomic demolition munition 
(SADM). Deployed since 1964, it can be carried by one man and is designed to de- 
stroy dams, bridges and similar installations. According to William Arkin, a de- 
fense specialist with the Institute for Policy Studies, a private Washington-based 
research organization, the U.S. has about 400 of these devices in Europe, South 
Korea, Guam and the U.S. Until recently, the military also produced a 400-lb. 
nuclear device, the medium atomic demolition munition (MADM), capable of de- 
stroying a medium-size city. 

One of Washington’s most persistent fears is that a determined terrorist 
group might succeed in stealing plutonium and bomb components. A congressio- 
nal subcommittee on energy disclosed in 1982 that the guard force at one of the 
country’s weapons plants failed to respond to a mock raid on a plutonium vault 
until 16 minutes after the “attackers” had left. 





SADM: power in a small package 





MADM: 400 ibs. of destruction 
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TIME Magazine, together with the National Automobile Dealers 
Association, recently honored distinguished automobile dealers as the 
recipients of the sixteenth annual TIME Magazine Quality Dealer Award. 


One of the finalists is Miles E. Schnaer from Decatur, Illinois. He is 
among those chosen for their outstanding performance, both as good 
automobile dealers and as valued citizens of their communities. 


TIME is proud to give these outstanding people the recogni- 
tion they've earned. 





months, but anyone who 
thinks Wilt Chamberlain is slow- 
ing down is looking for a dunk- 
ing. Besides working out four 
| to five hours a day, the basket- 
ball legend keeps in shape by 
playing volleyball (with hopes 
of making the 1988 Olympics), 


, 
| He will be 49 in three 
| 



















Chamberlain: back on the track 


polo (which he took up just last 
year) and training Great 
Danes for show (well, Chihua- 
huas would look ridiculous) 
Last week “the Stilt” tried yet 
another physical feat as he 
eased his 7-ft. 1l-in., 285-lb 
frame into a small sulky at 
Yonkers Raceway in New 
York. “Where there’s a Wilt, 


there’s a way,” joked Cham- 
berlain, who recently bought 
part ownership of three pacing 








vnNY 


horses, “Being diverse, wheth- 
er it be in business or whether 
it be in fun, to me is admira- 
ble,” he says. “That’s why I'm 
not married; that would be a 
mono type of situation, and 
I'm not very mono.” Just very 
singular 


Colonel Mustard in the li- 
brary with the wrench. As any 


child detective can attest, 
guessing the murderer, the 


place of death and the fatal 
weapon makes Clue a hum- 
dinger of a whodunit and a 
longtime Parker Brothers’ 
best-selling board game. Nev- 
er known to let a best seller get 
away, Hollywood has just be- 
gun filming a movie based 
aon the game. The first 


course, are who plays 
the familiar players 
Lesley Ann Warren 
(Miss Scarlett), Martin 
"Mull (Colonel Mus- 
tard), Madeline Kahn 

White), Michael 
McKean (Mr. Green), Christo- 
pher Lloyd (Professor Plum) 
and Eileen Brennan (Mrs. Pea- 
cock). These six suspects are 
joined in the movie by six new 
characters led by Butler Tim 
Curry. The plot is said to con- 
tain enough hints for figuring 
out who did what where. But 
until Clue is released early 
next year, nobody is squeal- 
ing—certainly not the actors, 
who have yet to film or even 
see the script finale. Says War- 


> 
(Mrs 


ren: “It’s all very suspicious 
No one knows what anyone 
else is up to.” Everyone is 


nonetheless promising a rol- 


Just Plains folks: Country Crooners Carter and Nelson 
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clues fans will want, of 








Cue Clue: Scarlett, Mustard, White, Green, butler, Plum and Peacock 


licking comedy thriller packed 


with mirth and mayhem. If 


not, it’s the producers in the 
toilet with the bomb 


They may have been sing- 
ing Amazing Grace, but when 
Willie Nelson and his backup 
singers Jimmy and Rosalynn Car- 
ter took to the stage last week, 
it was Plains, Ga., that was on 
their minds. As a longtime 
friend, Nelson was there in his 
bushier-than-ever beard to 
help the Carters celebrate 
their hometown’s 100th birth- 
day. The party began with a 
five-mile road race; the former 
President and still earnest jog- 
ger came in 314th out of 437 
with a time of 40:35. He did 
better during the parade down 
Main Street, leading the way 
with Rosalynn past 7,000 
cheering visitors and kinfolk 
Brother Billy is both these 
days, and he was spotted on 
the edge of the crowd, having 
dropped by from Waycross, 
Ga., where he works for a 
mobile-home manufacturer 
Glad to be home, Billy? “Not 
really,” he grinned. “I don’t 
get back much, except to pass 
through. I'm happy where 
Iam.” 


Most actresses would give 
anything to appear simulta- 
neously in a major movie and a 
New York play. Last year 
Glenn Close was doing just that, 
in the film The Big Chill and 
Broadway's The Real Thing. 
This year for a topper, Close, 





37, is trying two of each. The 
Connecticut-born actress 
opens this week in an off- 
Broadway play, Childhood, 
and recently did an off-off- 
Broadway performance of Ar- 
thur Honegger’s oratorio Joan 





Close as Maxie’s siren spirit 


of Arc at the Stake. At the 
same time, she has two movies 
in the can: The Jagged Edge,a 
courtroom drama, and Maxie, 
a romantic comedy about a 
1920s actress whose spirit ma- 
terializes in the present. “I love 


doing comedy,” enthuses 
Close, “and I love dressing 
up.” But given the choice, as 


she has been, Close prefers the 
real stage to the chill of film 
Her roots are in the theater, 
she says. “It gives me a chance 
to relate to a live audience, and 
there's the continuity and op- 
portunity to create something 
every night.” 


By Guy D. Garcia 
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Waking Up from a Slump 





TIME’s economists foresee stronger growth, thanks to the Federal Reserve 


fler taking a snooze during the 
winter, the U.S. economy now ap- 
pears ready to shake off its lethar- 
gy and get moving again. That was the 


optimistic forecast of TIME’s Board of | 


Economists, which met last week in 
Washington. The members see the U.S. 
economy growing at a solid 3% annual 
rate for the rest of the year. 

For the past few months, American 
business has been close to comatose, and 
fears of recession have been increasing. 
The Commerce Department reported last 
week that the gross national product, after 
adjustment for inflation, grew at an annu- 
al rate of only .7% during the first three 
months of the year. That was down sharp- 
ly from the 4.3% gain in the final quarter 
of 1984. In addition, corporate profits are 
off, capital spending is sagging and unem- 
ployment is stuck at 7.3%. 

But new signs that the Federal Reserve 
Board is easing monetary policy and letting 
interest rates fall have raised expectations 
that the economy will avoid a recession 
and rebound rapidly. Said Board Member 
Walter Heller, a University of Minnesota 
professor who was chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers during the Kennedy 
Administration: “The Fed is riding to the 





rescue.” Agreed Alan Greenspan, who | 
served as chief economic adviser to Presi- 
dent Ford: “The odds definitely favor a 
quickening of the economy.” 

The Federal Reserve signaled its in- | 
tention to ease credit two weeks ago when 
it dropped the discount rate, which is the | 
interest it charges on loans to commercial | 
banks and savings institutions, from 8% 
to 744%, the lowest level in almost seven 
years. That spurred most major banks to 
reduce the prime rate they levy on busi- 
ness loans from 104% to 10%. This ac- 


“The odds 
definitely favor 
a quickening of 
the economy.” 

ALAN GREENSPAN 

RS hs 9 





tion will help many businesses finance ex- 
pansion plans and may also lead to lower 
interest on some consumer loans. TIME’s 
economists forecast that the prime rate 
will fall at least another notch, to 94%, 
before leveling off. M.L.T. Professor Les- 
ter Thurow predicted that the prime rate 
will decline to 8% by the end of the year. 
The drop in interest rates energized 
Wall Street for a while. On Monday, 
which was the first business day after the 
discount rate cut, the Dow Jones industri- 
al average surged 19.54 points to finish at 
a record 1304.88, its first close above the 
1300 barrier. The bulls tacked additional 
4.82 points onto the Dow average on 
Tuesday, lifting it toa new peak of 1309.7. 
At that point the market began suffering 
from one of its recurrent afflictions: acro- 
phobia. Investors started cashing in some 
of their profits, sending the Dow back 
down. The industrial average finished the 
week at 1301.97. | 
Economic growth would have been 
much stronger in the first quarter were it 
not for a torrent of imports, which added 
to an international trade deficit that hit a 
record $123 billion in 1984. Though 
Americans spent freely early in the year, 
they were favoring many foreign .goods 
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over domestic products. As a result, pro- 
duction in U.S. factories stagnated. The 
main reason for the import binge was the 
strength of the dollar, which until the last 
few months seemed to be rising inexora- 
bly. Between 1980 and last February, the 
value of the dollar climbed by more than 
60% against an average of major curren- 
cies. That increase devastated many 
American manufacturers by making their 
exports more expensive abroad and im- 
ports cheaper in the U.S. 

Since February, however, the dollar 
has fallen from its dizzying heights. It has 
dropped about 4% against the Japanese 
yen, 11% against the West German mark 
and 24% against the British pound. This 
trend will help American companies 
compete with foreign goods, and may 
eventually bring down the trade deficit. 


nother bright sign for the economy 

is that consumer confidence and 

retail sales remain robust. Several 
department store chains last week report- 
ed hefty profit gains during the first three 
months of the year. Earnings were up 
17% at Allied Stores, 18% at Dayton 
Hudson and 21% at Federated. Auto sales 
in mid-May rose 18.2% over the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 

One of the most buoyant parts of the 
economy is the housing industry, which is 
benefiting from a decline in mortgage 
rates. Surveys by the Shearson Lehman 
Brothers investment firm show that the 
average interest charge on a fixed-rate 
mortgage for 25 years or more has dipped 
from 14.5% to 12.7% since August. During 
that time, the rate of housing starts has 
jumped 19% to its highest level in a year. 
The upswing in homebuilding will ripple 
through the economy, generating sales for 
companies that make products as diverse 
as lamps, linoleum and refrigerators. 

The Federal Reserve Board is able to 
let mortgage and other interest rates de- 
cline because inflation seems dormant. 
The Labor Department reported that the 
consumer price index rose at a moderate 
4.6% annual rate in April and at a 4.2% 
clip for the first four months of the year. 
Inflation has been about 4% since 1982, 
and TIME’s economists forecast that this 
pace will continue through the rest of 1985. 

In the past, inflation has often flared 
up when consumer demand outstripped 
the ability of American factories to pro- 
duce enough goods. But that is not likely 
to happen again soon, Economist Heller 
pointed out. He noted that U.S. compa- 
nies are expanding their factory capaci- 
ties by 5% this year, according to a 
McGraw-Hill survey, and that current 
plants have plenty of room for new pro- 
duction. Said Heller: “Excess-demand in- 
flation is not onstage or in the wings.” 

The economists admitted, however, 
that a few lurking dangers could ambush 
the economy. For one thing, public confi- 
dence in the financial system is fragile in 
the wake of the savings and loan crises in 
Ohio and Maryland. So far, the trouble 
has been limited to institutions without 
federal insurance, but Greenspan is con- 
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cerned that the uneasiness of depositors 
could spread. Said he: “Although the Ohio 
and Maryland savings and loan situations 
are of negligible dimension, they are scar- 
ing everyone silly. If people ever became 
disaffected with the federal insurance sys- 
tem, you could get emotional runs on the S 
and Ls that would be difficult to stem.” 

A second peril is the possibility of a 
loss of faith in the U.S. economy by for- 
eign investors. In the past three years 
more than $250 billion has flowed into the 
US. from abroad. That money has been a 
big help in financing the federal budget 


“The Fedis 
riding to the 
rescue.” 
WALTER HELLER 


“I think we are 


getting closer 
and closer toa 


real breakthrough 
on bringing the 
deficit down.” 


MARTIN FELDSTEIN 


2, 
“We don’t 
expect the dollar 
to collapse.” 


RIMMER DE VRIES 


deficit, which will top $200 billion this 
year, and keeping interest rates from ris- 
ing. If foreigners sharply reduced their in- 
vestments, the dollar might plunge much 
more steeply than it already has, and in- 
terest rates would jump. While noting that 
some experts fear such an event, TIME’s 
economists think that the odds are against 
it. Said Rimmer de Vries, a senior vice 
president for New York City’s Morgan 
Guaranty Trust: “We don’t expect the 
dollar to collapse.” In fact, De Vries said 
that as the U.S. economy speeds up, the 
dollar may begin to strengthen a bit. 
Charles Schultze, a senior fellow 
at Washington’s Brookings Institution, 
warned that the US. could not rely on for- 
eign capital indefinitely. Though he doubt- 
ed that interest rates will rise anytime soon, 











he said that a diminished flow of money 
from overseas could eventually drive up the 
cost of borrowing. The only way to keep 
rates down, Schultze maintained, would be 
to slash the federal deficit. Said he: “If 
more is not done about the budget prob- 
lem, we will probably see interest rates a lot 
higher by 1987.” 

The economists were optimistic that 
Congress and the White House are mak- 
ing a serious start toward resolving the 
budget dilemma. “I think we are getting 
closer and closer to a real breakthrough 
on bringing the deficit down,” said Har- 
vard Professor Martin Feldstein, who 
served for two years as President Rea- 
gan’s chief economic adviser. The board 
was particularly encouraged by the reso- 
lution passed three weeks ago in the Re- 
publican-controlled Senate, which was 
designed to trim $56 billion from the 1986 
budget, leaving a deficit of $171 billion. 
The plan would, among other things, 
eliminate the 1986 cost of living increase 
for Social Security recipients, limit the 
rise in military spending to the rate of in- 
flation and phase out twelve federal pro- 
grams, including Urban Development 
Action Grants and General Revenue 
Sharing for states. Heller said cuts of that 
magnitude could ultimately reduce the 
deficit to $144 billion by 1988. That would 
bring the budget shortfall down to 3% of 
GNP, compared with 5% this year. “We 
could be going through a watershed on the 
budget deficit,” said Heller. 

Feldstein cautioned, however, that 
the Senate may have a problem with the 
Democrat-controlled House, which last 
week adopted a plan that makes deep cuts 
in defense spending but leaves Social Se- 
curity untouched. He said that the House 
proposal may lack credibility in the finan- 
cial markets because it retains most of the 
federal programs that the Senate wants 
eliminated. But Alice Rivlin, director of 
economics studies at Brookings, was 
hopeful that a compromise between the 
House and Senate versions could be 
reached in a conference committee. 


he other deficit that the U.S. urgent- 

ly needs to shrink is the trade one. 

That will be possible, said De Vries, 
only if Western Europe and Japan expand 
their economies at a faster clip and buy 
more goods from the US. In recent years 
many countries, including Britain and 
West Germany, have pursued restrictive 
policies to guard against inflation. But now, 
TIME’s economists agreed, the inflation 
threat has subsided enough that these na- 
tions could safely stimulate growth by pass- 
ing tax cuts and other measures. In return, 
however, the U.S. must slice its budget defi- 
cit. That would make it possible for the 
Federal Reserve to let American interest 
rates fall still further. 

Over the past two years, the US. led 
the rest of the world out of a recession. 
When the American economy stalled ear- 
ly in the year, fears began to grow around 
the globe. But if TIME’s economists are 
right, the U.S, will soon become the pace- 
setter again. —By Charles P. Alexander 
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Said the routed but unruffled raider: “You can't hit a home run every time you come to bat” 


A Shark Loses Some of His Teeth 





o many business leaders, Corporate 

Raider T. Boone Pickens was begin- 
ning to look like an unstoppable threat. 
Moving with growing audacity, Pickens 
and his partners had piled up more than 
$800 million in profits during the past 
three years in raids on several companies, 
notably Phillips Petroleum and Gulf. But 
last week the most feared shark in the cor- 
porate sea lost a few teeth. In his first 
clear defeat, Pickens grudgingly agreed to 
halt his three-month pursuit of Califor- 
nia’s Unocal, the twelfth largest U.S. oil 
company. While Pickens maintains he 
will at least break even on the deal, ana- 
lysts expect that the Mesa Petroleum 
chairman and his partners will actually 
lose as much as $100 million. More im- 
portant, the episode has broken Pickens’ 
momentum and sent a discouraging word 
to other raiders. 

The Texas raider ran into a totally de- 
termined foe in Unocal Chairman Fred 
Hartley. His company managed to repel 
Pickens primarily with a $3.6 billion offer 
to buy up part of its outstanding stock for 
$72a share, compared with the raider’s bid 
of $54. Ordinarily Pickens would have re- 
| sponded by simply cashing in his 12% 
share of the company and walking away 
with a fat profit. Unocal made him exempt 
from the offer, however, which was a dar- 
ing strategy since companies generally 
presume that the law requires them to treat 
all stockholders equally. Yet in a surpris- 
ing reversal of a lower-court decision, Del- 
aware’s Supreme Court upheld Unocal’s 
plan tocut the hostile raider out of the deal. 

As a result, Pickens, who realized he 
could lose as much as $300 million, imme- 
diately sought a peace treaty with Unocal. 
The company agreed to help Pickens cut 


group’s 23.7 million shares at the $72 pre- 
mium price. But Unocal is requiring him to 
sell off the rest at a slow pace. That process 
will tie up Pickens’ investment until 1986 





| After a battle royal with Unocal, Pickens is sent packing 


and probably put a hobble on his raiding 
activities. Even so, the routed Pickens was 
unruffiled. Said he: “You can’t hit a home 
run every time you come to bat.” 

The victory over Pickens was a costly 
one for Unocal. The company’s elaborate 
takeover defenses, including the huge 
stock buy-back, will leave Unocal saddled 
with a long-term debt of $5.4 billion, com- 
pared with only $1.3 billion before the 
fight. This prompted Standard & Poor's 


=| company will probably have to trim back 


some assets to raise cash. Nonetheless, 








last week to downgrade Unocal’s credit 
rating. To support the massive debt, the 


its oil exploration and perhaps even sell 


Unocal management saw the battle with 
Pickens as almost a moral duty. Many 
other corporate leaders agreed. Declared 
Armand Hammer, Occidental Petro- 
leum’s chairman: “Fred Hartley deserves 
a Nobel Prize for his courage and deter- 
mination to ward off an attack. This will 
send a signal to all future raiders.” 

The Delaware court decision, howev- 
er, struck many financial experts as a po- 
tentially dangerous step. Felix Rohatyn, a 
partner of the Lazard Fréres investment 
firm and one of the most outspoken critics 
of Pickens-style hostile takeovers, blasted 
the decision because it violated the princi- 
ple of investor equality. Said he: “This 
creates two tiers of stockholders. The vac- 
cine is as bad as the disease. It’s crazy.” 

Pickens was not the only raider hav- 
ing troubles last week. Carl Icahn made 
formal his bid to buy the 75% of Trans 
World Airlines that he does not already 
own, for almost $600 million. But TWA’s 
management has asked the Transporta- 
tion Department to investigate Icahn’s 
plans, charging that he lacks the qualifi- 
cations to run the airline and instead 
plans to dismantle it. From now on, raid- 
ers may have to look twice before picking 
a fight By Stephen Koepp. Reported 
by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles and Gary 
Taylor/Houston 








his losses by buying about one-third of his | 





The Man Who Beat Boone 








Cc anadian-born Fred Lloyd Hartley, 68, once proclaimed, “My life and my love 
is Unocal.” It is a love affair that goes back to May 1939, when he graduated 
from the University of British Columbia and came to work at Union Oil, the fore- 
runner of Unocal, as an engineering trainee at the Oleum refinery in San Fran- 
——______., cisco. He rose quickly through the executive ranks, and 


was war. 











Jim BRITT 


Winner Fred Hartley 


51-ft. yacht, which he named My Way. 





During the 13-week-long battle, Hartley directed or 
approved every strategic move. He met daily at company 
headquarters in Los Angeles with his staff, lawyers and in- 
vestment bankers in a 15- by 20-ft. windowless room fur- 
nished with a metal table and chairs and several chalk- 
boards. “We would work for six to 15 hours at a time. Then Hartley would pop in 
and demand to know what we'd come up with,” said one participant. After his 
victory, Hartley could scarcely conceal his glee: “This thing is going to keep me 
busy on the lecture circuit for years. If you want to hear my story, I'll send you an 
invitation to one of my speeches.” One of his aides added, “It'll cost you.” 

In 1976, Hartley suffered a heart attack, but he shows no signs of slowing 
down or thinking about retirement. In fact, shortly after his illness, he bought a 


has served as chief executive since December 1964. 

It surprised few oil-industry watchers that Hartley, a 
man with a reputation for being as blunt and hard driving 
as a drilling rig, resisted with deep anger and tenacity 
T. Boone Pickens’ attempt to take over his company. Last 
April, when the two men met in a Washington corridor 
while waiting to testify about takeovers before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Hartley refused to shake 
his adversary’s hand. This was no sporting contest; this 
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More Dynamics 


A change in the top command 





n his 15 years as chairman and chief ex- 

ecutive of General Dynamics, David S. 
Lewis, 67, helped turn the company into 
one of America’s most important defense 
contractors. The firm builds the Trident 
nuclear submarine and the sophisticated 
F-16 fighter aircraft. In recent months, 
though, General Dynamics has been 
awash in charges of millions of dollars 
in overbilling on Government contracts 
and allegations of fraud. Congress and 
the Department of the Navy have both 
launched investigations of company prac- 
tices. During all the troubles, Lewis firmly 
maintained that he would not resign un- 
der fire, but last week he announced his 
retirement. 

Only the day before Lewis said he 
would step down, Navy Secretary John F. 
Lehman levied a fine and penalties 
against General Dynamics for “a perva- 
sive corporate attitude ... inappropriate 
to the public trust.” The fine was 
$676,283.30, ten times the amount of gra- 
tuities that the company gave Admiral 
Hyman Rickover, 85. For three decades, 
Rickover was the boss of the Navy’s nu- 
clear submarine-building program, a 
large part of which was carried out at 
General Dynamics’ Electric Boat Divi- 
sion in Groton, Conn. Lehman also took 
two Navy contracts worth $22.5 million 
away from the company, and will reopen 
them to competitive bidding. Finally, the 
Navy announced that it would hold up 
several General Dynamics contracts, in- 
cluding one for construction of the next 
Trident submarine, until it is satisfied that 
the company has established a code of 
ethics for its employees and taken action 
toward settling $75 million in overhead 
payments disputed by the Navy. 





penalties were rather mild. Tiny Alamo 
Aircraft Supply of San Antonio handed 
out hams and bottles of whisky to Gov- 
ernment employees at Christmas, but the 
Pentagon last year ruled that those gifts 
were improper and barred the company 
from all Defense Department work for 
three years. Lehman’s sanctions were not 
as strong as those recommended in April 
by Joseph H. Sherick, the Pentagon’s in- 
spector general. He had proposed sus- 
pending General Dynamics’ top three 
officers from doing business with the 
Pentagon. 

Congressional critics chastised the 
Navy after the decision, calling it business 
as usual in dealing with large defense con- 
tractors. Wisconsin Democrat William 
Proxmire told the Senate, “Small contrac- 
tors who are caught committing question- 
able or wrongful acts are pinned to the 
wall. Larger companies typically are 
slapped on the wrist at most.” Michigan 
Democrat John Dingell, who chaired the 
House subcommittee that unearthed the 
gifts to Rickover, said the General Dy- 
namics decision reflected the differences 





As Pentagon punishments go, the | 





between large and small contractors. The 
little ones, he said, do not have the U‘S. 
“as hostages.” 

Lewis will stay on as General Dynam- 
ics chairman until perhaps the end of the 
year to ensure a smooth management 
transition. His successor will not come 
from within the company, but is an out- 
sider, Stanley C. Pace, 63, a West Pointer 
and currently vice chairman of TRW, a 
high-tech conglomerate based in Cleve- 
land. Pace had been thinking of retire- 
ment, but decided instead to take on the 
tough General Dynamics assignment. 
Why stay in the fray? “That’s a good ques- 
tion,” Pace said at a news conference. 
“My wife asked me that.” Lewis ap- 
proached Pace to be his successor—the 
two men have known each other for some 
time—luring him with the prospect of be- 


Retiring Chairman David S. Lewis 





Critics said the punishment was too mild. 


ing the chief executive of a major corpora- 
tion for the first time in his life. 

A World War II B-24 pilot, Pace flew 
39 missions. After his plane was hit on a 
sortie, he bailed out and then spent nine 
months as a prisoner of the Germans. Fol- 
lowing the war, he rose to colonel in the 
Air Force Matériel Command. He retired 
in 1954 to join TRW, where he has been 
ever since, working in the company’s 
aerospace and automotive operations. 

Pace will join General Dynamics in 
June and move into Lewis’ post in Janu- 
ary. The immediate job facing Pace, said 
Lewis, will be to review accounting and 
contract charging practices, “which have 
been the subject of so much adverse pub- 
licity."” Over the long run, though, he be- 
lieves that “diversification of General 
Dynamics is one of the issues that needs 
to be addressed.” Known to colleagues 
as a man of integrity and an efficient ad- 
ministrator, Pace will need those talents 
to rebuild General Dynamics’ battered 
reputation. —ByJohn S. DeMott. Reported 
by Bob Koenig/St. Louis and Christopher 
Redman/Washington 
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Lloyd’s Losses 


Unlimited embarrassment 








or almost three centuries, Lloyd’s of 

London, a $5 billion insurance mar- 
ket, has provided coverage against earth- 
quakes, floods, fires and storms, as well as 
all manner of man-made catastrophes. It 
pays off no matter what. When the US. 
boycotted the 1980 summer Olympics in 
Moscow to protest the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, NBC collected $78.3 million 
from insurers because of lost advertising 
revenue. 

Lloyd’s is backed in covering these 
risks by syndicates, which are run by 
managing agents and made up of thou- 
sands of large and small investors, who 
are called “names.” Lloyd’s was once 
a clubby organization of British finan- 
ciers, but now its investors are a diversi- 
fied, international group, including more 
than 2,000 Americans and many famous 
people. 

In good times, these investors earn a 
profit based on the premiums paid on 
policies. But when there is a disaster and 
a claim must be paid, the hallowed and 
inviolate rules of Lloyd’s say that the 
names are liable and must pay. Says 
Lloyd’s Chief Executive Ian Hay Davi- 
son: “Investors must show they are good 
today for the present value of future 
obligations.” 

Now hundreds of investors are dis- 
covering just what Lloyd’s famous rule of 
unlimited liability really means. Two 
syndicates of the Richard Beckett Under- 
writing Agencies face claims of $164 mil- 
lion in one of the worst runs of trading 
losses in Lloyd’s history. Some 500 inves- 
tors might be forced to come up with 
$252,000 apiece or, in some cases, as 
much as $630,000. 

They are none too pleased by the de- 
mand being made on them to pay up. 
Some of the names have hired a public 
relations firm and raised $1.5 million for 
legal advice and possible action. Basical- 
ly, the investors are contending that their 
managing agents led them astray by mis- 
representing potential dangers. They now 
want the agents to reimburse them for 
their losses. 

Prominent names in the Beckett 
group include the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Mideast Busi- 
nessman Adnan Khashoggi and Novelist 
Jeffrey Archer. Wealthy investors proba- 
bly will have no difficulty paying off their 
share of the obligations, but others of 
more modest means could be painfully 
squeezed. Said Graham White, managing 
director of Beckett: “We've had several 
heartrending letters asking about the 
technicalities of bankruptcy.” 

The heavy losses at Lloyd’s have 
come mainly from American legal cases 
in areas like product liability, medical 
malpractice, asbestosis and pollution. 
Other insurance claims stem from the 
Bhopal, India, disaster where at least 
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Why weve always made our eyewear 
as precisely as a finely tuned watch. 





Logo Paris Nylor* rimless trame #304 Ww oy of Layhin et Cie, San Francit 


Comfort. Durability. Style. To combine these qualities in an eyeglass frame 
requires rare ingenuity and skill. The kind of craftsmanship our forebears in France 
applied to watchmaking, we now apply to the art of fine eyewear. The Logo 
Paris Rimless Collection. Exquisitely designed, flawlessly executed. So light, many 
of the models weigh barely half an ounce. So flexible, they absorb impact and 
spring back into shape. Old World artistry has succeeded dramatically at two very 
modern tasks: Improving the way you see. And improving the way you look. 


@ 


The finely tuned eyewear. 


Available from all leading eyecare professionals, or call 800-556-LOGO for more information 








Israel’s Place in the Sun 





Gottex swimsuits are covering American beaches 


hen SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s annual 

swimsuit issue hit the newsstands in 
February, 19.5 million readers were capti- 
vated by the come-hither pose of Czech- 
born Model Paulina Porizkova, whose 
sea-green bikini accentuated all the right 
curves. Armin and Leah Gottlieb, howev- 
er, had eyes only for her $50 lace-and- 
Lycra swimsuit, which was manufactured 
by their Israeli company, Gottex, a pri- 
vately held family firm (1984 sales: $40 
million) that is the leading exporter of 
fashion swimwear to the U.S. 
With headquarters in a_ five-story 
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Leah Gottlieb, inset, makes sexy suits and stakes out the fashion end of the market 





concrete-and-glass building in the indus- 
trial sector of Tel Aviv, Gottex controls 
some 65% of the Israeli swimwear market. 
Worldwide, it sells more than a million 
premium-priced pieces a year, from 
brightly colored suits ($48 to $240) to coor- 
dinated cover-ups such as shorts, oversize 
shirts and tunics ($16 to $250). Gottex’s 
stylish products can be found on beaches 
in 63 countries, including Jordan and Leb- 
anon where they appear without the 
“Made in Israel” label. They cover some 
celebrated bodies, from Diana, Princess of 
Wales, and Spain’s Queen Sofia to Eliza- 
beth Taylor and Brooke Shields. Once 
when Henry Kissinger was in Jerusalem 
negotiating peace between the Arabs and 
Israel, his wife Nancy was given a special 
showing of Gottex products at the King 
David Hotel. She bought ten suits. 

Armin, 72, and Leah, 67, are refugees 
from Hungary. When World War II 
broke out, he was running a raincoat fac- 
tory and she was preparing to study 
chemistry. He was eventually shipped off 
to a labor camp, while she lived in Buda- 
pest in hiding. In 1949 they arrived in a 
transit camp east of Tel Aviv with two 
small daughters and $100. At first the 
Gottliebs tried to resume their trade, but 
they soon discovered that selling rain- 
coats in dry, sunny Israel did not have 
much future. With $65,000 borrowed 








from Armin’s brother in 
the US., the Gottliebs in 
1955 bought thousands of 
yards of Lastex and trans- 
formed it into bathing 
suits. 

In the swimwear busi- 
ness, manufacturers often 
survive about as long as a 
sand castle on the beach. 
Gottex, though, has made 
money for the past 15 
years, and in 1984 it 
earned $4 million before 








taxes. It has prospered with a simple for- 
mula: sell sexy bathing suits and stake out 
the fashion end of the market. 

The sexy Gottex style comes from the 
use of a high proportion (20%) of Lycra in 
the suits, which gives them a tighter fit. 
Says Leah Gottlieb: “I make clothes for 
people who are comfortable in their bod- 
ies.” While the company sells its products 





The Broadway bandeau and Surprise tank 
Covering some very celebrated bodies. 
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in Israel in a wide range of outlets, in the 
US. it caters to the chic crowd in such 
stores as Neiman-Marcus, I Magnin and 
Saks Fifth Avenue. Says Kal Ruttenstein, 


Bloomingdale's vice presi- 
dent of fashion: “They’re 
very innovative and take 
trends from ready-to-wear 
collections to their swim- 
wear line.” 

Despite the rapid 
growth of the business, 
Gottex remains very much 
a family endeavor. Armin 
still watches over the com- 
pany finances; Daughter 
Judith Gottfried, 40, works 
as president; her sister 
Miriam Ruzow, 43, runs 
the American division. 
Most of the kudos for Got- 
tex’s success, though, goes 
to the deceptively frail- 
looking Leah Gottlieb, who is known af- 
fectionately in Israel as Lady Leah. She 
roams the world looking for new styles 
and materials and personally approves 
every fabric and design before it is printed 
at workshops at Lake Como, Italy. She of- 
ten dreams up new ideas while watching 
the sun rise outside her Tel Aviv rooftop 
apartment. Last year’s Olympics led to a 
motif of stars and stripes, while the TV 
show The Love Boat inspired a cruisewear 
line with a nautical look. 

This summer’s Gottex swimsuits fea- 
ture neon colors and geometric designs. 
The company will also 
try to sell some suits 
with floral patterns. 
“They were a flop last 
year, but we think now 
is the right time,” says 
a company spokesman. 
One promising suit: a 
flattering black -and- 
white-checked one- 
piece style with a plung- 
ing yellow neckline 
($66). Bloomingdale’s 
New York City store 
has sold more than 
4,000 of them so far this 
year. 

Gottex is tinkering 
a bit with its formula for 
success this season by selling a new U.S.- 
made line, Viewpoint, at modest prices. 
The suits, which Gottex hopes will appeal 
especially to young women, retail at an 
average price of $38. The new Gottex line 
faces direct competition from Jantzen, 
Catalina, Cole and other established 
mass-market manufacturers. 

The Gottliebs are moving beyond 
bathing suits. In 1982 the company name 
was licensed to Fieldcrest for use on 
sheets and towels. In Israel, the Gottex la- 
bel already appears on eyeglass frames. 
The firm is planning a line of clothes for 
tennis, golf, skiing and squash. And, in a 
salute to its past, Gottex now makes plas- 
tic rain capes. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Georgia Harbison/New York and 
Marlin Levin/Jerusalem 
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Business Notes 


Expensive, Old and Inefficient 


American Motors has not 
shared in the recent boom 
times of the auto industry. 
While Ford, General Motors 
and Chrysler in the first 
quarter amassed large prof- 
its, AMC lost $29 million. 
The last thing AMC needs is 
what could be the world’s 

most expensive carmaking plant, but that is just what it 
shoulders in Kenosha, Wis., where it makes Alliance and En- 
core cars. Assemblers among the factory’s 5,800 workers earn 
an average of $13.44 an hour, vs. $13.07 in a comparable GM 
facility. Last week AMC’s management, which wants conces- 
sions from the United Auto Workers to make the ancient 
lakefront factory more productive, vowed to close the plant by 
1986 unless the union agrees to several changes, including 
wage reductions. 

AMC is in desperate need of cash. It must find some way to 
survive until 1987, when a new line of midsize vehicles is sched- 
uled to be turned out at a plant being built in Canada at Bramp- 
ton, Ont. For now, the biggest thing AMC has going for it is its 
popular Jeep, The company in the fall will introduce a Jeep 
pickup truck. AMC cannot turn to its partner and part owner, 
French automaker Renault, for help. Renault is in even worse 
shape. It lost $1.4 billion last year. 


Strike! But Nobody Listened 


The episode was brief but embarrassing. Leaders of the Brit- 
ish National Union of Railwaymen last week called a strike 
against London Regional Transport, LRT runs the city’s under- 
ground subway system, on which about 2 million passengers dai- 
ly depend. Most of the transit union’s 15,000 members, however, 
cavalierly dismissed the action, and more than 75% of the city’s 
trains ran on schedule. The strike was abandoned after just elev- 
en hours, a remarkable event in a country where strikes were 
once as traditional as afternoon tea. 

The union’s executive committee defied the 1984 Trade 
Union Act, which requires a rank-and-file vote before leaders 
can call a strike. The walkout followed LRT’s decision to 
extend the routes.on which trains operated by one man 
would run. 

The failed walkout did nothing to strengthen the position of 
British labor unions, which was battered earlier this year in a na- 
tional coal strike. Concluded an editorial in the Guardian: 
“Union activists can misjudge the mood among the poor bloody 
infantry and find themselves galloping off at the head of a phan- 
tom army.” 


COMPUTERS 
How to Save a Sloppy Floppy 


Spilled milk may be worth crying about in at least one in- 
stance: when the stuff happens to land on a floppy disk. These 
sensitive magnetic devices, which carry the software and data 
used in personal computers, can be rendered useless by a tiny 
amounts of errant dust or goo. When that happens, the user’s 
work is lost. The problem inspired Polaroid, a new contender in 
the nearly $1 billion market for floppies, to make the bold claim 
last March that it could bring any of its damaged disks back to 
life for no charge. Last week the company boasted that its secret 





process for fixing the disks has been a success, even in some un- 
expectedly bizarre cases. 

About 20 consumers and computer magazine editors put Po- 
laroid to the test by heaping indignities on their disks. Staffers at 
one computer journal poured a hot-fudge sundae on theirs. An- 
other publication sent Polaroid a floppy covered with mustard, 
catsup and relish. One disk had been used as a chew toy by a 
golden retriever. In all those cases, Polaroid was able to clean the 
disk or electronically transfer the user’s work to fresh floppies. 
The only disk that was less than 100% salvageable was one thata 
user had sabotaged by riddling it with staples. 


Middle of the Wallet 


Does America need a new 
credit card? Sears thinks so. 
The nation’s largest retailer 
will soon test-market its Dis- 
cover credit card, which will 
compete against American Ex- 
press and Visa. Sears will try 
out its orange-and-black piece 
of plastic this fall in Atlanta, 
The card will be accepted by 
Denny’s restaurants, Hospital Corp. of America, American Air- 
lines and Budget Rent a Car, as well as Sears stores. Holiday Inns 
is reportedly expected to sign on too. A 

Cardholders will soon be able to use the Discover card to 
withdraw cash from company-owned automated tellers at 
store outlets. Sears also plans to give its customers access to 
their money through bank cash-dispenser machines all over 
the US. 

Chairman Edward Telling predicts that middle-class Amer- 
icans, especially the 60 million Sears credit-card holders, will be 
attracted by his company’s respected and familiar name. Said 
Telling at last week's annual meeting: “We aren’t concentrating 
at either end of the economic ladder. Our success lies down the 
middle, as it always has.” 


Sears tests some new plastic 


INSURANCE 
Day Care Becomes High Risk 


Besides causing untold anxiety for parents, the rash of child- 
abuse accusations against day-care centers during the past year 
is having a financial side effect. Insurance companies, which an- 
ticipate a wave of costly lawsuits from victims, have started dras- 
tically boosting the premiums they charge day-care centers. A 
neighborhood facility in San Antonio, for example, was abruptly 
informed by its insurance company earlier this year that the cen- 
ter’s $600-a-year policy would be canceled. When the center 
took out insurance from another company, it cost $8,000. 

While insurance companies point out that they are increas- 
ing premiums for many other types of li- 
ability coverage because of a general in- 
crease in lawsuits, day-care operators 
think they are being unfairly stereo- 
typed. Says Marilyn Smith, director of 
the National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children: “If insurance 
companies would look at them individ- 
ually, they would find that not all these 
day-care centers are high risk.” The 
skyrocketing premiums could bring 
higher fees for day-care tuition and even 
put some centers, especially small ones, 
out of business. 
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A special edition Zippo® lighter 
with a solid brass case, and 
embossed with the Merit 


nautical crest. $Q00 


- plus two énd lahels 
from any Merit pack 








8 mg ‘tar; 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb.'85 


Warning: The Surgeon General Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health 
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MAIL TO: THE MERIT LIGHTER 
P.O. BOX 6240 
WESTBURY, NY 11592 


lease send me{ _) Merit lighter(s) at $8.00 each 
Enclosed are two end labels from any pack of Merit and a 
check or money order (no cash, please) made out to 
Merit Lighter. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
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Offer available only to persons over 21 years of age. Send check or money order only, payable to 
Merit Lighter. Offer good in U.S.A. only, except where prohibited, licensed, or taxed by law 
Offer good until December 31, 1985 or while supply lasts. Please allow 8 to 10 weeks for delivery 


Please note: we want to make sure you're completely satisfied with your order —and that you'll get 
it on time. Bur sometimes things go wrong. If they do, be sure to let us know. Write: The Merit 


Lighter Offer, 120 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017 Tt 























Navasky: Ford's words were “hot news” 
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O'Connor: he took “the author’s originality” 


When a Scoop Is “Piracy” 





he case had sharply divided the 

many-gabled house of publishing. On 
one side stood the nation’s major book 
publishers. On the other were some of its 
most influential newspapers, including 
the New York Times, the Washington 
Post and the Gannett chain. Reporters 
and editors could be found in both camps. 
At issue was the media’s right to publish 
immediately what they regard as news 
against an author’s right to protect a soon- 
to-be-published manuscript. 

The book publishers and authors won 
the final encounter last week when the U.S. 
Supreme Court held 6 to 3 that the Nation 
magazine had committed publishing “pira- 
cy” by quoting too liberally from a “pur- 
loined” copy of Gerald Ford’s memoirs, A 
Time to Heal. But the majority 
opinion, written by Justice 
Sandra Day O'Connor, was so 
narrowly drawn that even 
many of those who had sided 
with the Nation were not seri- 
ously upset. “There is always a 
natural tension between the 
First Amendment and copy- 
right law,” said Bruce Sanford, 
general counsel for the Society 
of Professional Journalists, 
“and this does not alter the bal- 
ance very much.” 

The case arose in 1979 
when the Nation obtained a 
copy of Ford’s manuscript from an undis- 
closed source and quickly put together a 
summary of 2,250 words, 300 of which 
were direct quotations. The chosen quotes 
featured the ex-President’s defense of his 
pardon of Richard Nixon, and Nation 
Editor Victor Navasky argued that Ford’s 
own words on the pardon and other sub- 
jects were “hot news.”” The book’s pub- 
lishers, Harper & Row and Reader’s Di- 
gest, sued, charging that Navasky had 


Unfair use 





ATIME 
TO HEAL 





The Supreme Court balances copyright against press rights 


violated the copyright laws and stolen for- 
mer President Ford’s right to determine 
the time and place for first publication of 
his recollections. 

The publishers sought $12,500 in dam- 
ages, the amount lost when TIME, which 
had purchased first magazine publication 
rights, dropped its plan to print a 7,500- 
word excerpt. A contract clause had been 
specifically designed to protect TIME in the 
event of prior publication by another mag- 
azine or newspaper. The publishers won in 
federal district court. But the U.S. Court of 
Appeals in New York City held that the 
unauthorized publication was justified un- 
der the fair-use clause of the copyright law. 
The clause allows protected works to be 
quoted for purposes of criticism, teaching, 
research or news reporting. 

In reversing that decision, 
the Supreme Court ruled that 
“the unpublished nature of a 
work” tends “to negate a de- 
fense of fair use.” Wrote 
O'Connor: “Where an author 
and publisher have invested 
extensive resources in creat- 
ing an original work and are 
poised to release it to the pub- 
lic, no legitimate aim is served 
by pre-empting the right of 
first publication.” The major- 
ity made clear that “no author 
may copyright facts or ideas.” 
| Protection is limited to “those aspects of 
| the work . . . that display the stamp of the 
author’s originality.” The Nation's view 
that using Ford’s words was “essential to 
reporting the news story,” said O’Connor, 
would “destroy any expectation of copy- 
right protection in the work of a public 
figure.” 

Justice William Brennan disagreed, 
writing for the dissenters that the Ford 
quotations were not “excessive or inap- 
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propriate to the Nation's news reporting 
purpose.” Spokesmen for the leftist week- 
ly complained that the ruling was a tri- 
umph of capitalism over journalism. “The 
decision places property rights over First 
Amendment rights,” said Nation Execu- 
tive Editor Richard Lingeman, and gives 
former officials greater control over infor- 
mation that belongs to the public. 

One lawyer who publicly supported 
the Nation privately conceded, however, 
“Navasky asked for it. He basically said, 
‘I wanted to scoop the President and get 
publicity for the Nation magazine.’ That 
was guaranteed to anger any court.” Oth- 
er lawyers worried about the majority’s 
apparent distaste for scoops in general. 
But O'Connor did state explicitly that the 
Nation had “every right to seek to be the 
first to publish information.” The trouble 
was that its report had as its “dramatic fo- 
cal points” the former Chief Executive’s 
own words. Copyright experts say the 
court’s restriction should not be hard to 
abide by. “There is nothing in the decision 
that inhibits journalists’ effective news- 
gathering,” says Harvard Law School’s 
Arthur Miller. “The only thing the court 
says they cannot do is pirate, It says we 
cannot allow people to steal the essence of 
copyrighted work, or people will never 
write.” —.y Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
David Beckwith/Washington 


Safe Testimony 


TV screens for child witnesses 





he six-year-old girl marched into the 

chambers of Los Angeles Judge Aviva 
Bobb two weeks ago and said she was 
afraid to tell the truth in court. Clutching 
a large teddy bear for support, she had al- 
ready testified that Raymond Buckey, a 
preschool teacher, had sexually molested 
her, then killed a turtle in her presence 
and warned that her parents would also 
be killed if she told what had happened. 
Though she did finally complete her testi- 
mony, the girl’s father pointed out that 
Buckey’s presence caused her fear, “a 
good argument for closed-circuit TV.” 

With more and more young witnesses 
now being called in abuse and molesta- 
tion trials, that argument made sense to 
California Governor George Deukmejian. 
Two weekends ago he signed the first leg- 
islation in the U.S. allowing simultaneous, 
two-way closed-circuit television for some 
children under eleven in molestation 
cases. The system is designed to separate 
the accused from the accuser, while allow- 
ing each to see and hear the other on TV 
screens during testimony. Defense attor- 
neys are expected to challenge the new 
law, citing the Sixth Amendment right of 
defendants to confront their accusers, 
whatever their age. The question will be 
whether confronting the witness through 
a TV screen satisfies the Constitution. 
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At Hertz, you can get three of our finest cars at some of chosen to have the best overall service of any rent-a-car 
our lowest rates. company in the U.S. by the International Airline Passengers 


And you get an added plus: Bonus Association* 
Mileage in fhe frequent flyer pro- EVEN LOWER WEEKEND RATES. 


If you’re impressed by the 
figures on our Mustangs, T-Birds and 
LTDs, call 1-800-654-3131 or your 
Professional Travel Agent to reserve 
the body of your 
choice. 


grams of any of ten major airlines, 
well as bonuses at over 2,000 hotels 
around the world. 

You also get all the service and 
reliability of Hertz, the company 


$790 


T-Bird 





$219 $2490 
Mustang LTD 


The*l way torent a car: Merez, 


Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars ‘a 
* Based on a survey conducted of members of the IAPA, April 1984, published April 1985 = 


Rates apply to Mustang, T-Bird, LTD or similar class cars only, are non-discountable and subject to change without notice. 24 hour advance reservations required. Available at corporate airport and 
eclar are licensee airport locations in the U.S. Cars must be returned to renting city, Taxes and optional refucling service charges, CDW, PAI and PEC (where available) extra. Weekend minimum 
rental periods: Thursday—3 days; Friday—2 days. Weekend rates available from noon Thursday to noon Sunday—cars must be returned to renting location by 11:59 p.m. Monday. If rental conditions are 
not met higher rates apply. Cars subject to availability. Not available at NY Metro area airports, Tallahassee, or Alaska. Weekend rates not available in Reno, NV or Lake Tahoe, CA. Holiday/Seasonal 
surcharges and blackout periods may apply. 























Medicine 








Special Delivery in California 





oon after Patti Frustaci gave birth toa 

son, Joseph, she and her husband 
Sam decided they wanted another child. 
So Patti, 30, was put back on Pergonal, the 
fertility drug that had helped her conceive 
Joseph. The couple was aware that Per- 
gonal increases the chance of multiple 
births,* but even so, says Sam Frustaci, 
32, “we thought it might be fun to have 
twins.” Last week the Frustacis got more 
than they bargained for. As a 40-member 
team of doctors, nurses and technicians 
crowded a special operating room at St. 
Joseph Hospital in Orange, Calif., Patti 
gave birth by caesarean section over three 
minutes to a staggering procession of ba- 
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Proud Father Sam Frustaci watches as nurse tends Baby A in neonatal intensive care unit 





bies: girl, boy, boy, girl, boy, boy. A seventh 
child, a girl, was stillborn. It was the larg- 
est multiple birth ever recorded in the U.S. 
The infants, known only as Babies A 
through F, weighed in at just 1 Ib. 1 oz. 
to 1 lb. 13 oz. they were immediately 
whisked to the neonatal intensive care 
unit of nearby Childrens Hospital, where 
they were put on respirators. Said their fa- 
ther, an industrial-equipment salesman: 
“It’s a unique experience to see them so 
small, so helpless, and to know that 
they're fighting for their lives.” By week’s 
end Baby F had lost the struggle. 
Delivered nearly twelve weeks early, 
the infants suffered from a host of compli- 
cations associated with premature birth. 
The major one: hyaline membrane dis- 
ease, caused by the inability of only par- 
tially developed lungs to produce enough 


*About 15% of pregnancies in women taking Per- 
gonal result in twins; another 5% in triplets or more. 








A woman on fertility drugs produces septuplets 


surfactant, a fatty substance that helps 
keep the lungs flexible and prevents the 
air sacs from collapsing after each breath. 
To keep the airways clear, nurses trained 
to notice even the most subtle change in 
breathing patterns regularly suctioned the 
infants’ mouths. 

Each of the babies also had a circula- 
tory problem known as patent ductus ar- 
teriosus. In a fetus, two of the heart’s main 
blood vessels, the aorta and pulmonary ar- 
tery, are connected by a short channel. In 
full-term infants, the passage normally 
seals off at birth or soon afterward, but in 
premature babies it often remains open. 
Result: too much blood is sent to the lungs, 





Struggling against the odds while “kicking like little polliwogs.”” 


and the heart must work harder. To help 
correct the condition, the children were 
given the drug indomethacin, which de- 
creases the body’s production of a chemi- 
cal that keeps the shunt open. The babies 
also suffered from jaundice, because their 
immature livers were unable to filter their 
blood properly, resulting in an excess of 
yellow bile pigments. To break down the 
pigments, doctors bathed the children in 
light from fluorescent lamps. 

Even intensive treatment had its haz- 
ards, putting greater stress on the infants. 
They were so tiny that each day’s blood 
tests siphoned off 10% of their blood, ne- 
cessitating transfusions. Doctors guessed 
that their chances of surviving might be 
50%. Baby F, the smallest, had been con- 
sidered at greatest risk; at one point, his 
weight had dropped to a mere | |b. Affec- 
tionately dubbed “Peanut” by the staff, he 
could be held in the palm of one hand. 
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Said Neonatologist Carrie Worcester: 
“They are all critically ill, but they 
are fighters.” Their father was hopeful 
as well, and delighted by their liveliness. 
Said Frustaci after touching them during 
one visit: “They were kicking like little 
polliwogs.” 

Patti Frustaci, a high school English 
teacher, added 70 Ibs. to her 115-Ib. frame 
while carrying the septuplets. Surprised 
by her large size early in her pregnancy, 
doctors scheduled an ultrasound exami- 
nation that detected three fetuses. A later 
sonogram revealed seven babies in 
her womb. The Frustacis were dazed. Re- 
called Sam: “I said to Patti, ‘Dogs have 
litters.’ ” 

To delay the birth as long as possible, 
Patti was confined to bed at St. Joseph on 
March 25 and given a drug to prevent la- 
bor. Meanwhile the staff held rehearsals 
for the coming event. Then last week, 
when Patti began having trouble breath- 
ing (the seven babies were pressing 
against her diaphragm) and her blood 
pressure shot up, doctors decided to deliv- 
er the infants. Later, the father for several 
minutes held his stillborn 15.5-oz. daugh- 
ter, who doctors think died several days 
before the birth. Said Sam Frustaci, who 
like Patti is a devout Mormon: “The 
Heavenly Father had alternative plans 
for her. She gave up her life for the 
sake of others.” 

Fertility drugs, taken by women who 
have trouble conceiving, have been impli- 
cated in nearly all cases of mass multiple 
births. The all-time high, according to the 
Guinness Book of World Records, is held 
by a woman in Sydney, Australia, who in 
1971 bore nine babies; none survived be- 
yond six days. Pergonal, a mixture of 
hormones obtained from the urine of 
postmenopausal women, stimulates mat- 
uration of egg-bearing follicles within the 
ovaries; sometimes too many eggs are 
eventually released. “The problem is, it’s 
a very, very delicate balance how much of 
the stuff to use,” says Allan Weingold, an 
obstetrician and gynecologist at George 
Washington University Medical Center 
in Washington. Even with careful moni- 
toring, he says, “you can still overshoot 
the mark considerably.” 

Each year an estimated 200,000 Ameri- 
can women, roughly 15% to 20% of those 
having difficulty becoming pregnant, take 
fertility drugs, and some experts suggest 
that they are now being overused. “There 
are no magic fertility pills,” says Reproduc- 
tive Endocrinologist Martin Quigley of the 
Cleveland Clinic. “Some physicians may be 
using them indiscriminately in response to 
patient demands.” 

The Frustacis, though, had no regrets 
despite the emotionally draining vigil. Said 
Sam: “We knew it was going to be a touch- 
and-go situation.” At week’s end the pros- 
pects for the surviving infants were still 
uncertain. —By Anastasia Toufexis, 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles 
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Radio Astronomer Lo of Caltech standing before a galactic s 



























































The Milky Way’s Hungry Black Hole 





N o hypothetical creatures of physics 
appeal to the imagination quite as 
vividly as black holes—those insatiable 
gravitational maws that gobble up every- 
thing within reach, not even allowing 
light to escape. Now it seems more likely 
than ever that one of these bizarre celes- 
tial objects is lurking at the center of the 
Milky Way galaxy, the island of stars in- 
habited by the sun and the earth. 

In a paper published this month in the 
British journal Nature, six astronomers 
reported that they had made the most 
precise measurement yet of an object at 
the galactic center within Sgr A*, which 
for two decades has been known to be ra- 
diating large amounts of energy. The size 
and shape of Sgr A*, and its energetic out- 
put, says Caltech Astronomer Kwok- 
yung Lo, are strong evidence that “there 
may be a black hole in the center of our 
galaxy” devouring matter at a rapid rate. 

To make their measurements, the as- 
tronomers used radio telescopes, which 
can peer through the clouds of interstellar 
dust that hide the galactic center from the 
glassy-eyed view of optical telescopes. 
Still, the enigmatic source of radiation 
was an enormous distance away—30,000 
light-years, or 180 quadrillion miles. The 
only way to discern its size and shape ac- 
curately was to employ a technique called 
VLBI (very long baseline interferometry). 
In 1983 the astronomers observed Sgr A* 
with six giant dish-shaped radio tele- 
scopes, one each in Massachusetts, West 
Virginia and Texas, and three in Califor- 
nia. “In effect, the configuration of the 
telescopes gave us a ‘lens’ 3,000 miles in 
diameter,” explains Astronomer Mark 
Reid of the Harvard—Smithsonian Center 
for Astrophysics in Cambridge, Mass. 

After months of painstaking measure- 











An astronomical discovery at the galactic center 


ments, some of the mystery was stripped 
from Sgr A*. It proved to be shaped like 
an ellipsoid no more than 1.9 billion miles 
long and almost a billion miles wide— 
impressive by earthly standards but di- 
minutive on a galactic scale and in rela- 
tion to the tremendous amount of energy 
it emits. Concludes Astronomer Donald 
Backer of the University of California, 
Berkeley: “What we observe is a very 
bright, compact object that appears to be 
rather small by stellar dimensions. Yet it’s 
radiating a lot of luminosity. There are 
many stellar objects in the galaxy that ra- 
diate this amount of energy, but this one is 
peculiar. None of the others are as com- 
pact or as steady.” In other words, it be- 
haves like a black hole. 

Scientists have suspected since the 
early 1970s that a black hole might be the 
source of the intense radiation emanating 
from the galactic center. They speculate 
that when the galaxy was young, so much 
material (in the form of stars, dust and 
gas) collected at its center that it collapsed 
under the force of its own gravity. Crush- 
ing together until all of its mass was con- 
centrated in an incredibly small volume, 
the matter continued to exert tremendous 
gravitational force. Like the Cheshire cat 
in Alice's Adventures in Wonderland that 
vanished, leaving only a smile, the great 
mass of galactic material in effect disap- 
peared. Only its gravity remained, con- 
tinuing to pull in nearby stars and dust. 

As galactic material swirls into the 
abyss, it forms a giant disk around the 
black hole, heats up and begins radiating 
energy. It is probably this so-called accre- 
tion disk that the astronomers measured. 
Nonetheless, to prove that Sgr A* is in- 
deed a black hole, scientists must conclu- 
sively determine its mass. Then, knowing 











its size, they will be able to calculate its 
density. Says Lo: “When you find that the | 
density is extremely high and the gravity is 
so strong that it will overcome all known 
mechanisms of pressure support, then that 
would be proof that there is a gravitation- 
ally collapsed object.” 

The best way to calculate the mass of 
Sgr A*, says Lo, is to study the motion of 
stars orbiting near it; their movement is de- 
pendent upon Sgr A*’s gravity, which in 
turn is related to its mass. But, Lo explains, 
“measuring the stellar motion is very diffi- 
cult because it’s highly obscured.” 

What are the implications of confirm- 
ing that Sgr A* is a black hole? For one 
thing, along with recent findings that indi- 
cate black holes are in the centers of two 
other galaxies, it lends credence to the idea 
that the phenomenon is common. Also, 
says Reid, Sgr A* could serve “as a model 
for quasars,” the distant, bright dynamos 
that most astronomers think are galaxies in 
their earliest stages of formation. 

Physicist John Wheeler, a leading 
black-hole theorist, sees another implica- 
tion—ominous, but rather far off. If Sgr A* 
is a black hole, he says, it is continuously 
consuming bits and pieces of the galaxy, be- 
coming gravitationally more powerful as it 
does. “The more it eats, the more it wants,” 
explains Wheeler, “In that sense,” he says, 
“it is eating the galaxy, which means, it is 
conceivable that the Milky Way could one 
day be consumed.” — By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by John D. Hull/San Francisco and 
William Sonzski/Boston 


Patience Pays 


An ailing satellite is revived 





hen an oscillator aboard the $50 

million NOAA-8 weather satellite 
turned balky last June, the craft began 
tumbling out of control in its polar orbit. 
Without power, its systems shut down. All 
seemed lost, but a determined band of 
controllers from NOAA (National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration), NASA | 
and RCA refused to give up. Over the 
next ten months and on hundreds of occa- 
sions, they beamed radio signals at the er- 
rant craft, trying to revive it. 

The odds they faced were formidable. 
The signals could reactivate the tumbling 
satellite only when its solar panels faced 
the sun, which provides the power need- 
ed to run the craft’s transmitter, and 
when the oscillator could be turned on 
long enough for it to stabilize. This un- 
likely confluence actually occurred in 
late April. After the controllers repro- 
grammed NOAA-8’s computer, they reori- 
ented the satellite and restored its power. 
Last week the rescue team was testing the 
craft’s onboard systems in preparation for 
returning it to full service in July. Said 
Controller Gilbert Phelps: * ‘Tt was ee 
a matter of keeping at it.” 
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No matter what kind of business youre in, 
chances are you need to manage some type of doc- 
ument, whether electronic or on paper. 

To that end, Xerox has developed a whole range 
of new products complete with software as well as 
networking and communications capabilities. 

Say youre like most of the business world and 
you deal with letters, memos and reports. Team 
Xerox has a series of capabilities we call Document 
Solutions, which includes a choice of workstations 
such as word processors, personal and profes- 
sional computers, electronic typewriters and printers 
including dot matrix, daisywheel and a desktop 
laser printer. 

Theyre all new to the Xerox line, compatible 
with many of the products you now use and 
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expandable to meet your needs in the future. 

If your business has to do with engineering and 
you need to produce drawings and 
merge text and graphics, Team Xerox 
has developed Expert Designer 
Solutions, which includes a remarkable 
Xerox engineering workstation,a Xerox laser printer 
and newly developed software. 

For in-house publishing, including manuals, pro- 
posals and technical publications, you'll want 
Production Publisher Solutions,a publishing system 
complete with hardware and software, that can 
design and compose and virtually eliminate the 
need to send work outside your office. 

And finally, when it comes to support, no com- 
pany can analyze your document needs, make 
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sure you get the right solutions, and be there with 
the service you require better than Xerox. 






When youre ready to talk, call Team 


a Xeroxat [-800-TEAM-XRX, ext. 12 (1-800- 
TeamXero $32-6979, ext. 12), or write Xerox Corp.. 


Dept. 12009, PO. Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 
14692. We'll be ready to listen. 

Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 14692 
Please send me more information on 
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Show Business 








Haggling, Honors and Hype 





lint Eastwood strode down the steps 

of the Palais des Festivals, and the 
townsfolk swooned as if a god had de- 
scended to earth. Another Hollywood de- 
ity ambled onto the Palais stage, heard 
himself introduced as “Mon Général 
James Stewart” and watched a cou- 
ple of thousand people in evening 
clothes stand up to cheer and salute 
Earlier, gallant as always, Stewart 
had served as foil for June Allyson’s 
sparkle at a press conference cele- 
brating the screening of their 1954 
film The Glenn Miller Story. Cher, 
the star of Mask, impressed every- 
| one by winning a prize for best ac- 

tress and, earlier, by arriving with 25 
suitcases and a trampoline in tow. 
There were plenty of movies in 
Cannes—a thousand or so, from 
dozens of countries, on big theater 
screens and hotel-room cassettes— 
as part of the 38th International 
Film Festival. But this was truly, as 
the trade paper Variety headlined it, 
“The Year of the Yank.” A battal- 
ion of them landed at this Riviera 
beach resort, and before you could 
| say “cultural imperialism” had con- 
vinced the assembled film world 
that they owned it. 

Established in 1939 as a cozy lit- 
Ue celebration of film art, the festival 
is now a giant bazaar, full of hagglers 
and houris, that draws 35,000 visitors ¢ 
each May. Israeli-born Producers 
Menahem Golan and Yoram Glo- 
bus, now based in Los Angeles, set up 
shop at the posh Carlton Hotel, and 
by the end of the 13-day festival their 
company, the Cannon Group, had 
cut $65 million worth of movie deals. 
Or was it $90 million? When money 
talks in this town, the details some- 
times get lost in translation. 

So do national identities. More 
than half the prizes handed out by 
jury President Milos Forman went 
to films with multiple passports. The 
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This year’s Cannes Festival has a distinctly American accent 


Einstein and Senator Joseph McCarthy) 
were uniquely American. 

From nowhere—well, Yugoslavia, ac- 
tually—came one of the few entries to up- 
hold the standard of defiantly indigenous 
“little” films, Emir Kusturica’s Papa's 





Stewart and Allyson, above; Cher and Eastwood 








approached to appear in the film—but 
then again, they hadn't said no.) In any 
case, Godard by now should be accus- 
tomed to negative responses. His new 
film, a handsome, typically perverse anti- 
drama called Detective, was booed at its 
gala screening, and as he was about to 
walk into a press conference, the director 
received a tart surprise: a pie in the face. 
The culprit was, reportedly, a man out- 
raged by Godard’s previous film, Hail 
Mary, a somewhat irreverent moderniza- 
tion of the nativity story (Mary is 
5 portrayed as a cabdriver’s girlfriend 
and is shown in the nude) that 
earned a rebuke from no less a re- 
viewer than Pope John Paul IT. 

Godard’s crusty critique was one 
of this festival's few moments of re- 
deeming silliness. For the third 
straight year, a nagging rain damp- 
ened spirits, and neither green- 
haired mimes nor 6-ft.-tall strolling 
Care Bears could lure visitors out- 
side. The weather also diminished 
opportunities for the festival's oldest 
and most assiduously recorded side- 
show: the ritual display of starlet 
flesh. Young women desiring to dis- 
robe in public were forced to go high 
tech. Isabelle Solar, chief ornament 
of the French soft-core epic Joan, 
could be seen on the closed-circuit 
hotel TV network slipping into a 
steamy bubble bath. In other re- 
spects, Cannes voyeurism may be 
entering the Workout ‘80s. The 
town summoned its largest turnout 
of gawkers for a midnight chorus 
line of musclewomen from the 
American documentary Pumping 
Tron I. 

More serious—and moving 
tributes were offered to two absent 
friends. One afternoon a single spot- 
light illuminated the Palais stage— 
the aura left vacant by Frangois 
Truffaut, who died at 52 last Octo- 
ber—and slowly two dozen figures 
gathered in the shadows. Jeanne 
Moreau, Jean-Pierre Léaud, Cather- 
ine Deneuve, Gérard Depardieu, 
Fanny Ardant and a host of old col- 
leagues were there to wreathe the 
great director’s memory in their af- 
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jury prizes (first and second runners- 
up) were awarded to Birdy, an 
American film directed and produced by 
Englishmen, and Colonel Redl, a period 
political drama made under German, 
Austrian and Hungarian aegis. The 
choice for best actor was American Star 
William Hurt, playing an imprisoned ho- 
mosexual in the Brazilian film Kiss of the 
Spider Woman, based on a novel by the 
Argentine Manuel Puig. Jnsignificance, 
which took the technical prize, was the of- 
ficial British entry, but its setting (Man- 
hattan), cast (including Tony Curtis) and 
characters (fictionalized renderings of 





Marilyn Monroe, Joe DiMaggio, Albert | 





Rain dampened the starlets’ ritual display. 


Away on a Business Trip. A brutal, poi- 
gnant, exuberant story of a family rent by 
political and sexual chicanery, Papa 
boasts nary a Hurt nor a Kinski among its 
actors, and earned every frond of 
Cannes'’s grand prize, the Palme d’Or 
Looking ahead to future productions, 
Golan announced the signing, on a Carl- 
ton Hotel napkin, of aging Enfant Terri- 
ble Jean-Luc Godard to direct a modern 
version of King Lear in Hollywood, per- 
haps with Marlon Brando as Lear and 
Woody Allen as the fool. (No, Golan ad- 
mitted, the two stars had not even been 





fection and gratitude. 

If there were a competition for 
indelible images, this simple homage to 
Truffaut would be matched only by the 
sustained audience applause that greeted 
the final shot of Woody Allen’s The Pur- 
ple Rose of Cairo, another critical favorite. 
A young wife, her dream of eloping with a 
movie idol crushed, finds another dream 
born while gazing raptly at another won- 
derful picture. For the few privileged mo- 
ments when Truffaut and Allen occupied 
center screen, Cannes declared that the 
film industry is only on loan to the mer- 
chants. It belongs, first and finally, to the 
magicians. — By Richard Corliss 
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Chase helping Wheeler-Nicholson improve her stroke in Fletch 





Gliberated in Dreamland 





FLETCH Directed by Michael Ritchie; Screenplay by Andrew Bergman 


i n the course of a few days on the job as | 
an investigative reporter for a Los An- 
geles daily, Irwin Fletcher (Chevy Chase) 
presents himself to various sources as G. 
Gordon Liddy, Harry S. Truman, Igor 
Stravinsky, Don Corleone and Arnold | 
Babar (as in the elephant). He also makes | 
up a few monikers: Mr. Poon from the 
SEC, for example, and John Coctosea (“it’s 
Scotch-Rumanian”’). Sometimes he does 
not bother with name-dropping; he just 
gets a false beard or teeth from the 
novelty store and skips blithely into and 
out of trouble. 

Since Fletch writes his column under 
yet another pseudonym and repeatedly 
states his loathing for his first name, a 
shrink might assume that he has some- 
thing of an identity problem. And since 
he likes to visualize himself sporting an 
Afro haircut and helping Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar lead the Lakers to N.B.A. glory, 
the evidence seems to support that theory. 
But a couch, unless it is shared by a blond 
as attractive as Dana Wheeler-Nichol- 
son—playing a distressed damsel he res- 
cues—is the last place any sensible person 
would want to find him languishing. 
Much better for himself and a gray, tired 
world that Fletch be up and doing, a glib- 
erated male whose principal weapon in 
the war against crime is the put-on. 

Asked by a corrupt police chief what 
his occupation is, he replies, “I’m a shep- 
herd.” Confronted by a huge and angry at- 
tack dog, he cries, “Look, defenseless ba- 
bies,” then muses as he skids away from 
the befuddled beast, “Fell for the oldest 
trick in the book.” Staring down the wrong 
end ofa revolver aimed at him by the mas- 
termind of a drug-smuggling and -peddling 
scheme, the reporter eyes the plaques on 





the wall behind the crook and sighs, “You 
know, if you shoot me you'll lose a lot of 
those humanitarian awards,” 

Writer Bergman has a million of these 
one-liners, and Actor Chase, whose funni- 
est movie this is, has a way with them that 
is very ingratiating. He falls about a bit in 
his patented manner, but basically he 
keeps surprising with the competence that 
lies just beneath his disarming air of dis- 
tractedness. In the classic dramas of pri- 
vate investigation, the cheeky quip is the 
tough guy’s challenge to toughness. In 
Fletch the quick, smartly paced gags some- 
how read as signs of vulnerability. Inciden- 
tally, they add greatly to the movie's sus- 
pense. Every minute you expect the hero’s 
loose lip to be turned into a fat one. 

While this gambit refreshes one basic 
convention, Fletch hews very closely 
to another. As Philip Marlowe and his 
heirs have delighted in showing us for 
the past half-century or so, corruption, 
especially in the greater Los Angeles area, 
knows no class distinctions. Start working 


on what looks like a scruffy street crime | 
and one of the threads you find yourself | 


| Herschel Weingrod 








tugging on is bound to lead to the very | 


top of the social order. That is just fine 
with Director Ritchie, whose best work 
(Smile, The Bad News Bears) is acutely 
observant of manners and morals on every 
rung of the American ladder. Here every- 
thing from the way members treat ser- 
vants at a posh tennis club to direct-mail 
advertising receives a glancing satiric blow 
from his camera. Even the car chase in 
Fletch is witty and believable and some- 
thing an adult can attend without flinch- 





ing. As the adolescent revels of summer | 


wear on, that alone could make it a movie 
to cherish. 





—By Richard Schickel _ Pryor and Candy in Brewster’s Millions 





Greed Screed 


BREWSTER’S MILLIONS 
Directed by Walter Hill 
Screenplay by Timothy Harris and 








esterday’s phenom, today’s ho-hum. 

A few years ago, Richard Pryor was 
the comic everyman of movies and the top 
black box-office draw. But the pictures he 
made at machine-gun pace were too ordi- 
nary to sustain his eminence. He was still 
a star, but in spite of his work, not because 
of it. Worse, a new black phenom, with 
just as much on the ball and a better bat- 
ting average, stole Pryor’s thunder. Now 
he works in the shadows, a batting prac- 
tice pitcher for All-Star Eddie Murphy. 

Brewster's Millions shows Pryor bor- 
rowing bits of the Murphy magic. Walter 
Hill directed Murphy’s first hit, 48 HRS. 
Harris and Weingrod wrote Murphy’s 
funniest movie, Trading Places. Their 
plot, based on the old George Barr 
McCutcheon wheeze, has an aging minor- 
league pitcher bequeathed $300 million 
on the condition that he spend $30 million 
in the next 30 days. 

The film’s bromidic theme—that 
wealth brings not friendship but isolation 
and that having too much money is just 
about as bad as having too littke—could 
suit both the comic’s style and his very 
public private life. Alas, autobiography 
and farce refuse to jell. Though John 
Candy (as an overweight catcher who is 
suggested for the position of Pryor'’s 
“designated eater”) and especially Ste- 
phen Collins (as a smug, conniving 
wimp of a lawyer) are funny enough, 
the picture seems intent on drawing 
morals instead of laughs. Viewers may 
feel like demanding their own invest- 
ment in the film back, and sending it to 
USA for Africa. —By Richard Corliss 























Akhnaten in Houston: the strongest salvo yet in the postwar period’s most stimulating musical revolution 


Making a Joyful Noise 


Philip Glass’s exuberant sounds are invigorating opera 


even years ago, on his 41st birthday, 

Philip Glass was driving a New York 
City taxicab. From the age of 17 he had 
worked as a hotel night clerk, an airport 
baggage loader, a crane operator in a steel 
mill, a furniture mover and a plumber, all 
the while pursuing his real vocation: com- 
poser. Glass, however, was not hoping to 
make a big score with a pop song or a 
Broadway show. Rather, he was that 
least salable commodity, a revolutionary 
avant-gardist 

But there was a twist. Rather than in- 
veighing against traditionalism, as radi- 
cals are supposed to do, Glass 
was in revolt against radicalism 
itself: the overintellectualized 
and emotionally arid music that 
had dominated contemporary 
composition for decades. By 
writing in a deceptively simple, 
joyously propulsive new style 
that came to be called minimal- 
ism, he hoped to restore the his- 
toric bond between composer 
and listener. Unlikely as it 
seemed, while bouncing along 
the potholed streets of Manhat- 
tan or dodging the drunks in his 
chosen neighborhood of New 
York City’s Lower East Side, 
Glass was confidently engaged 
in the most stimulating musical 
revolution of the postwar years 
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Little more than ten years ago, Glass’s 
music was largely confined to SoHo gal- 
leries, where experimental music was 
welcomed, and other haunts of New 
York’s proudly scruffy downtown arts 
scene. Now it seems that the world has 
become a Glass festival. Consider: 

In three weeks his latest opera, Akh- 
naten, gets its British premiere at the En- 
glish National Opera in London. Akhna- 
ten received its first performance last year 
in Stuttgart, and has since played to 
packed houses in Houston and New York 
City. An earlier full-length opera, Satya- 





Einstein on the Beach at the Metropolitan Opera in 1976 


A chorus sang, “One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight.” 


graha, which has had several productions 
in the U.S. and Europe, has been recorded 
by CBS Masterworks for release in July; | 
Beverly Sills, a confirmed fan, has sched- 
uled it for the New York City Opera next | 
year. And last December the Brooklyn | 
Academy of Music revived Einstein on the 
Beach, a 4%-hour opera by Glass and 
American Theater Artist Robert Wilson 
that boldly proclaimed the triumph of 
minimalism to a mainstream audience 
with two sold-out performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1976 

In dance, Glass is composing a new 
work for Choreographer Twyla Tharp to 
be produced in 1986. His CBS album of 
chamber music, Glassworks, part of which 
was used by Jerome Robbins for a hit ballet 
called Glass Pieces, has sold 115,000 copies 
worldwide since its 1982 release. In Cannes 
, recently, Glass and two others 
= shared the prize for Best Artistic 
2 Contribution for their work on 
Director Paul Schrader’s new 
film Mishima, about the 
Japanese novelist and warrior 
manqué; Glass also scored God- 
frey Reggio’s 1982 vision of envi- 
ronmental apocalypse, Koyaan- 
isgatsi. Currently the composer 
is finishing a new opera based on 
Novelist Doris Lessing’s The 
Making of the Representative for 
Planet 8, to be premiered in Hol- 
land in the spring of 1986 

Heady stuff. But through- 
out the years of obscurity, 
Glass’s strong self-confidence 
kept his spirits high. “There 
may be people out there who 
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still don’t like my music, but I don’t 
think they can ignore it any longer,” 
observes the composer. 

But as Glass’s popularity and in- 
fluence grow, so do the complaints 
of his critics. Some detractors find 
the hallmarks of the minimalist 
style—short repetitive melodies, 
steady driving rhythms and harmo- 
nies that remain unchanged for 
minutes at a stretch—unsophisticat- 
ed and boring. Others view the mini- 
malists, a school that includes Glass, 
Steve Reich and John Adams, as a 
passing aberration whose modish 
success, in this view, is based on 
pandering to an audience’s simplis- 
tic appetites for melody and rhythm. 

Among Glass’s most implacable 
opponents are those who still sub- 
scribe to the conventional wisdom 
that has dominated contemporary 
music after World War II. Accord- 
ing to this school of thought, the 
twelve-tone system of serialism, in- 
vented by Arnold Schoenberg and 
developed by his disciple Anton We- 
bern, was the pinnacle toward 
which musical evolution had inev- 
itably headed. Any composer who 
did not accept such a theory of histo- 
ry was considered a reactionary. 

By the late '60s and early *70s, 
though, the consensus was coming 
apart. A telling blow was struck 
when Composer George Rochberg, a 
prominent serialist, made a clean break 
with the twelve-tone system in his neoro- 
mantic Third String Quartet. As the pri- 
macy of serialism came into question, ad- 
venturous young composers suddenly 
realized that further advances could be 
made. Glass was one of them. “I wanted 
to create music that spoke to me emotion- 
ally,” he says. “I wanted my own voice.” 

Although that voice has grown in- 
creasingly complex with each new work, 
its foundation remains minimalism, de- 
rived from sources as disparate as classi- 
cal Indian music, the Balinese gamelan, 
African drumming and rock 'n’ roll. In 
early pieces like Music for Voices (1970), 





Glass often worked with a single figure of 
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The rebel in repose: “I wanted my own voice” 








Another prominent element in 
? Glass’s music is rock. In the late 70s 
Glass could often be found at rock 
clubs, checking out the latest new 
wave bands. The relationship has 
been reciprocal: groups such as the 
Talking Heads and King Crimson 
have been heavily influenced by 
Glass’s sound 

Glass’s growing appeal is recog- 
nized at home and abroad. “Philip is 
an important force in the musical 
world today, and this explains why, 
thanks to composers like him, new 
American music is so wonderful 
right now,” says Dennis Russell Da- 
vies, the American-born music di- 
rector of the Stuttgart Opera, which 
has two Glass works in its reper- 
toire. As principal conductor of the 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center in 
upstate New York, Davies is plan- 
ning two concerts this summer that 
play off excerpts from operas by 
Glass and Wagner. It is a daring bit 
of programming, an attempt by a 
contemporary to assess Glass’s place 
in opera’s pantheon. 

In person, the composer hardly 
seems so imposing, projecting 
instead an easygoing bohemian 
charm. With his deep-set, rather sad 
brown eyes, his tousled dark hair 








Two calico cats, a macaw and a 25¢ pencil. 


no more than two or three notes that was 
repeated insistently and gradually length- 
ened. Lately he has begun writing longer, 
more conventional melodies that are less 
circumscribed by the rhythmic pulse. But 
the musical accents are indisputably 20th 
century, New York, American 

Glass attributes the development of 
both his technique and his aesthetic to his 
experience in opera, a form many pro- 
gressive composers had given up for dead 
not too long ago. “Phil has a keen visual 
sense and a profound understanding of 
drama and theater, especially its visual 
content,” says Director Wilson. “Because 
of him, all kinds of people who thought 
opera was something that belonged in the 
19th century have come to appreciate it.” 





Sound becomes motion in Jerome Robbins’ New York City Ballet hit Glass Pieces: short melodies, rhythms echoing rock 'n' roll 


and his habitually distracted air, 
Glass might at first be mistaken for 


| a leftover 60s hippie. But the unruffled 
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exterior only partly obscures a highly edu- 
cated, articulate man who possesses a 
fierce drive to succeed and is a shrewd ob- | 
server and player in the game of musical 
politics. “Philip was always confident and 
always saw what he was doing and went 
after it,” recalls his ex-wife, Theater Di- 
rector JoAnne Akalaitis. Unafflicted with 
false modesty, Glass leaves no doubt that 
his favorite composer is himself. Says one 
friend: “When you hang out with Philip, 
you listen to a lot of Philip Glass music.” 
Where Glass hangs out is in Manhat- 
tan’s seedy East Village, which has be- 
come the artists’ crash pad that SoHo was 
in the 60s. On a block near the Bowery, 
Glass’s brownstone stands near a forbid- 
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ding Hell’s Angels headquarters and a 
ramshackle men’s shelter; panhandling 
winos, bag ladies and other urban lost 
souls are part of the cityscape. Glass loves 
it. “It’s a great place to live,” he insists. 
“This is one of the last authentic commu- 
nities left in New York.” 

Chez Glass has a raffishness suited to 
the neighborhood. The composer shares 
the four-story town house with his girl- 
friend Candy Jernigan, 33, a free-lance 
record-jacket designer, whom he met a 
year and a half ago. In part-time residence 
are his two children with Akalaitis, Juliet, 
16, and Zachary, 14. The household also 
includes two calico cats and a macaw. “I 
like to have a lot of life around me,” says 
Glass, whose customary informal garb runs 
to nondescript dark shirts, well-worn cor- 
duroys or jeans and white sneakers or 
black boots. “I like all stages of the evolu- 
tionary ladder—birds, cats, kids, a girl- 
friend. It doesn’t bother my work a bit.” 

Despite the apparent chaos, Glass 
finds his home a restful place to work. He 
composes on a beat-up table, using a 25¢ 
No. 2 pencil, often working alongside his 
children. “When the kids come home from 
school, I sometimes still have to work, and 
there will be Zach doing his homework on 
one side of the kitchen table and me notat- 
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Glass menagerie: with Candy and children 


he goes to the piano in order to gauge how 
long a particular section lasts, but, as is true 
of most composers, the sounds he hears are 
primarily in his head. 

Glass learned to play the piano by lis- 
tening to his older brother and sister tak- 
ing their lessons and imitating them. The 
son of a Baltimore record store owner, he 





at the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
Precocious academically as well as musi- 
cally, Glass entered the University of Chi- 
cago at 15 and graduated with a degree in 
mathematics and philosophy. He studied 
music too, working his way through the 
Beethoven quartets and teaching himself 
the twelve-tone system. 

He still lacked practical musical expe- 
rience, so Glass set out for New York City 
and the Juilliard School, from which he 
graduated in 1962. Dissatisfied with his 
technique, he headed for Paris a couple of 
years later to study with Nadia Boulan- 
ger, the renowned pedagogue who had 
taught Aaron Copland and Virgil Thom- 
son. “Boulanger believed that the training 
we got in America was simply not thor- 
ough enough,” says Glass. “She was con- 
vinced that at age 27 I had to redo com- 
pletely my musical education.” As the 
oldest member of the Boulangerie, he 
studied counterpoint six to eight hours a 
day. To help make ends meet, he worked 
as an extra in films for a daily wage of 75 
francs, or about $15. 

His involvement in movies proved a 
watershed. Director Conrad Rooks, who 
was making Chappaqua, a counterculture 
movie with a score by Indian Sitarist Ravi 
Shankar, asked Glass to write down Shan- | 





ing on the other,” he laughs. Occasionally, 





began studying the flute at the age of eight 





kar’s complex, exotic melodies so that six 
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New York, When It Sizzled 


i f the purpose of art is to reflect and illuminate the spirit of its 
age, then New York City’s avant-garde scene in the ’60s and 
early ’70s was a worthy expression of a tumultuous time. Hud- 
dled together in a few low-rent blocks of lower Manhattan, a 
remarkable band of visual artists, theatrical innovators, danc- 
ers and composers, loosely allied in their rejection of both tra- 
ditionalism and a_ previous PETER MOORE 
generation’s idea of radicalism, 
supported and inspired one an- 
other in what was then a lonely 
pursuit. “The collaborative ele- 
ment of those years was cru- 
cial,” remembers Composer 
Philip Glass. “I mean, you'd 
walk down the street and run 
into Lucinda Childs or Bob 
Wilson, Laurie Anderson, 
Merce Cunningham or John 
Cage. It was like people say 
Paris was in the °20s.” 

Adventuresome audiences 
that had made the pilgrimage downtown to Leo Castelli’s in- 
fluential art gallery on West Broadway in SoHo, for example, 
might encounter minimalist sculpture by Don Judd and Rich- 
ard Serra or hear Glass’s new sounds in concert. Near by, Per- 
formance Artist Anderson was playing her violin on a street 
corner while wearing ice skates atop a melting block of ice. 
Composer Steve Reich had already experimented with out-of- 
sync tape loops in pieces like Come Out; Choreographer Childs 
had created her early works, like Street Dance. “No one orga- 
nized an official group or issued a manifesto, as would have oc- 
curred in Europe,” says John Howell, a New York journalist 
who was part of the scene. “Instead, it was just wham.” 











Lucinda Childs Robert Wilson 








The key to the era’s ferment was the notion that an artist 
need not be confined to a single area of specialization. Instead, 
eclecticism ruled. Glass’s early minimalist pieces relied heavily 
on unvarnished scale passages, enraging some listeners who 
thought his music sounded more like études than formal com- 
positions. Anderson tried her hand at sculpture before evolving 
her distinctive combination of music, narrative, films and slides. 
In The Life and Times of Joseph Stalin, which received its U.S. 
premiere at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 1973, Wilson 
welded elements of painting, set 
design, music, ballet and panto- 
mime into a single twelve-hour 
work. Many found it initially 
difficult to come to terms with 
the avant-garde’s startling 
modernist images, such as Sta- 
lin’s dance for 19 ostriches or 
its chorus line of caricatured 
black mammies swaying to the 
strains of On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube. But those who did, wit- 
nessed the foundation of much 
of the art of the ’80s. 

Eventually the downtown 
scene burnt itself out in a blaze of success. Rampant gentrifica- 
tion has made SoHo’s once funky lofts affordable only to the 
moneyed, and its former have-not inhabitants have also be- 
come chic. Anderson has forsaken the streets for major concert 
halls like the Brooklyn Academy, where in 1983 she performed 
her six-hour multimedia epic, United States, Parts I-IV. Wilson 
directed Marc-Antoine Charpentier’s baroque opera Médée 
last fall in France; Reich’s music has been performed by major 
orchestras from San Francisco to Cologne. The next extraordi- 
nary concentration of creative artists is now probably taking 
shape. Wherever it turns out to be, it should be compared not 
with Paris in the ‘20s but to New York City just a decade ago. 
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bewildered Parisian studio 
musicians could play them 
“Ravi and his tabla player, 
Alla Rahka, kept telling me 
I was getting it all wrong,” 
Glass recalls. “No matter 
how I tried to notate the 
music, they kept shaking 
their heads. Out of sheer 
desperation, I just eliminat- 
ed the bar lines altogeth- 
er—which, of course, re- 
vealed the fact that Indians 
don’t divide music, the way 
Western theory says it must 
be done. Instead, they add 
to it. That was the closest 
I'll ever get to a moment 
when the creative light sud- 
denly kicks on.” 

Glass began to apply 
some principles of Indian 
music to his own composi- 
tions. His colleagues, how- 
ever, were skeptical. Re- 
calls Glass: “A friend of 
mine said that my work 
wasn't real music. Well, I looked around 
Paris and concluded that to express myself 
I'd have to go some place else.” In 1967 he 
| went back to New York 

Glass returned at a time of remarkable 
artistic ferment (see box). In the late °60s 
Reich, a Juilliard classmate, had codified 
early minimalist theory in such works as 
It's Gonna Rain and Come Out. Wilson was 
staging The Life and Times of Sigmund 
Freud. Minimalist Sculptor Richard Serra 
(see ART), an acquaintance from Paris, was 
preparing a one-man exhibition in New 
York. Reich had already formed an en- 
semble, and he and Glass sometimes joined 
forces. A pair of 1969 concerts at the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art attracted 
public and critical attention to the bur- 
geoning phenomenon of minimalism. The 
beginnings of success, however, proved too 
much for the friendship, and the Philip 
Glass Ensemble split off and went its own 
way. Today the former friends are distant, 
even hostile 

Glass’s style was evolving beyond the 
severe tenets of minimalism; the extreme 





sparseness of his idiom was giving way to | 


a new melodic sensuousness, The pound- 
ing, rock-influenced sound was still there, 
but hints of traditional harmony had be- 
gun to creep in. “I just couldn't throw out 
my Western music and education entire- 
ly,” he explains. Today he no longer con- 
siders his music minimalist, although the 
label has stuck 

In 1973 the Glass Ensemble per- 
formed at the Festival d’Automne in Par- 
is, which was run by Michel Guy, a 
French aristocrat fascinated by the New 
York avant-garde. Appointed Secretary 
of State for Culture the next year, Guy lat- 
er commissioned Einstein on the Beach, 
which had its premiere in July 1976 after 
a year of rehearsals. The unconventional 
Einstein was a near pantomime set to Wil- 
son’s typically elliptical spoken texts and 
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allusive stage pictures of railroad trains 
and spaceships. There were no formal 
arias or indeed any set pieces at all; a 
small chorus sang “One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight” and solfege sylla- 
bles (do, re, mi) over hypnotic, relentless 
music. Sellout audiences loved it. The 
work toured Europe and then came to the 
Met in November 

In America, the work attracted wide- 
spread attention, both pro and con, but it 
ran up a deficit of $100,000; to pay off his 
share, Glass went back to driving a cab 
The experience was worth the price. “The 
main thing about Einstein is that it put me 
on the world theater map,” he says. “Af- 
ter that I could work in the theater—not 
at will, but something close to it.” 

Glass’s next operatic opportunity 
came in 1978, with a $25,000 commission 








Satyagraha in New York: calm resolve becomes an emotional tidal wave 





Reported by William Blaylock/New York 


= from the city of Rotterdam 
~ for Satyagraha. Glass de- 
cided the work would be 
sung in Sanskrit, a mellif- 
luous, vowel-rich language, 
to a text drawn from the 
Bhagavad-Gita. As his sub- 
ject he chose Mohandas 
Gandhi’s early years in 
South Africa, during which 
Gandhi developed his phi- 
losophy of nonviolent re- 
sistance. If the elemental 
Einstein was Glass’s break- 
through, the gentle, serene 
Satyagraha was the first 
major work of his mature 
style. By poignantly trans- 
forming a flute line from 
the second scene into Gan- 
dhi’s eloquent apostrophe 
to freedom at the end, 
Glass created one of the 
most powerful moments in 
modern opera. The melody 
is simplicity itself—a scale 
consisting of the tones 
from E to E on the white notes of a piano, 
repeated 36 times—but the purity of its 
calm resolve has the effect of an emotion- 
al tidal wave 

Akhnaten is the third of Glass’s trilogy 
of operas about remarkable men. A musi- 
cally luminous treatment of the rise and 
fall of the ancient Egyptian pharaoh some 
consider history's first monotheist, it un- 
folds in gradual waves to reveal two partic- 
ularly striking moments: a ravishing trio 
for Akhnaten (a countertenor), his mother 
and his wife in the first act; and Akhna- 
ten’s glorious hymn to the sun disk in Act 
II. The prevailing mood, though, is dark 
and brooding, emphasized by Glass’s use of 
an orchestra without violins. Rich in detail 
and sharp in characterization, Ak/naten is 
Glass’s most accomplished work to date. 

Success, however, has brought new 
challenges. Glass is that rarity, a compos- 
er who makes his living composing and 
performing, not teaching. His facility has 
never been in question, but since he has 
transformed the minimalist style from an 
end into a means, his task now is to main- | 
tain both quality and a sense of artistic | 
progress. If such considerations trouble 
him, it is not apparent. He goes energeti- 
cally about his work with the rude opti- 
mism of a creative artist in full | 
bloom 

“Historically, innovations in music 
have taken place in the theater, and I in- 
tend to concentrate there,” he says. “If I 
ask myself what I would do if I were 20 
years old, I'd probably do just what I'm 
doing now. Which means I'm not about to 
sit back and wait for someone else to 
make the next musical leap. I think I'm 
just getting going. My best scores are the 
ones to come.” If that is true, then the mu- 
sical world is in for more invigorating 
shocks of the new from today’s most inno- 
valive composer —By Michael Walsh. 
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The Trials of Tilted Arc 





lanked by the Jacob K. Javits Federal 

Building and the U.S. Court of Inter- 
national Trade, Federal Plaza in lower 
Manhattan is one of the ugliest public 
spaces in America. Everything, from its 
coarse buildings—which look the way in- 
stitutional disinfectant smells—to its dry, 
littered fountain, begs for prolonged 
shiatsu with a wrecker’s ball. But since no 
one is going to do that, would the next best 
thing be to put a Major Sculpture by a 
Major American Artist there? 

In 1981 a sculpture was installed in 
Federal Plaza. It was certainly major: a 
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The disputed wall in Manhattan's Federal Plaza; inset, Sculptor 











An unpopular work dramatizes the plight of public sculpture 


made in Washington by GSA Acting Ad- 
ministrator Dwight Ink. The piece’s pub- 
lic unpopularity is not shared, or at least 
not publicly echoed, in the art world, 
where Tilted Arc has become an inflam- 
matory issue that may greatly affect the 
future of public sculpture in America. Or 
so the defense insists. 

If American public sculpture is in 
trouble, and it is, the response to Serra’s 
work is not a cause but a symptom. Sculp- 
ture has largely lost the com- 
memorative uses it had a cen- 
tury ago. It seems that 
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Laymen might prefer a nice tub of petunias, but should their vote count? 


curving, unbroken wall of steel plate, 
twice the height of a tall man and 120 ft. 
long. The plates leaned inward slightly 
but emphatically and cut diagonally 
across the plaza—a raw, rusty, hulking 
gesture. Its title was Tilted Arc, its author 
was Richard Serra, and it was commis- 
sioned by the General Services Adminis- 
tration, a branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as part of its Art-in-Architecture 
program. The cost: $175,000. 

The sculpture promptly became an 
| object of loathing to many of the people 
who worked in offices around it; they 
complained that it prevented their cross- 
ing or even using the space. In March the 
regional administrator of the Gsa, Wil- 
liam J. Diamond, convened a public hear- 
ing to gather opinions (both expert and 
lay) on Tilted Arc. Some 180 people spoke, 
two-thirds pro, one-third con. Last month 
a GSA-appointed panel recommended, 
based on the hearing, that the sculpture 
be removed, but the final decision will be 





Government bodies like the GSA think of 
it as a vague sort of visual fluoride. Its role 
has also withered as social compacts 
about the use of public space have been 
trashed. The aerosol valve has done for 
éyes in American cities what the suitcase 
radio has done for ears: civility dies before 
the corrosive jibber-jabber and the intru- 
sive spray can. Graffiti are the strangling 
weeds on the ruins of the idea of public 
art. No wonder most city dwellers today 
think of public sculpture as just one more 
semivisible addition to an already clut- 
tered environment, and would rather 
have a nice tub of petunias. 

The GSA knew what it was getting in 
Serra’s commission. It saw artist render- 
ings and models. It did not expect a cute 
bronze of Peter Pan. Serra’s massive walls 
and propped assemblies of steel and lead 
plate are among the most familiar images 
in recent American sculpture—blue-collar 
minimalism, a pugnacious combination of 
muteness with extreme manipulations of 
















space. Nobody could call his work accessi- 
ble, but there is no denying his influence on 
other artists. To take only one example, the 
black granite notch of Maya Ying Lin’s 
monument to the Viet Nam dead in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the most intensely moving 
war memorial in America, is basically a 
spin-off from Serra’s land sculptures. 

In defense of his work, Serra, 45, tends 
to talk like vintage Ayn Rand. “They don’t 
live there,” he says of the workers in Feder- 
al Plaza. “It’s not a neighborhood. The 
Government doesn’t ask them what chairs 
they want to sit on. Why should they vote 
on sculpture?” Through Tilted Arc, he told 
the March hearing, “the viewer becomes 
aware of himself and of his movement 
through the plaza ... Step by 
step the perception not only of 
the sculpture but of the entire 
environment changes.” One 
would think it was meant to be 
like the black slab in 200/, 
bestowing ‘consciousness on 
oblivious apes. 

The work, Serra insists, is 
“site-specific,” designed for, 
and in terms of, a given spot. 
Remove Tilted Arc from Fed- 
eral Plaza and, according to 
Serra, it will become the meaningless array 
of rusty metal that its opponents claim it al- 
ready is. 

Well, yes. It also happens that the 
world is full of formerly “site-specific” art, 
from the Elgin Marbles and the horses of 
San Marco to any number of detached 
frescoes and tombs that have not died 
from being moved. As the Great Structur- 
alist in the Sky would put it, loss of con- 
text means enrichment by recontextuali- 
zation, and site-specific is as site-specific 
does. What it does here is serve as a mere 
scrim for the question of Serra’s rights as 
an artist who, much as his opponents may 
now resent it, can be argued to have hada 
binding deal with the Government. 

This, surely, is the crux of the matter. 
The hearing brought scores of pundits 
opining that the “censoring” of the sculp- 
ture would be the moral equivalent of Hit- 
ler’s book burning, that it would start an 
iconoclastic stampede against all public 
sculpture in America and so forth. But the 
central point is that Tilted Arc was, ac- 
cording to Serra, conceived and contract- 
ed between him and the GSA as a perma- 
nent installation in Federal Plaza, and 
that the GSA should not convene a hearing 
to change the rules four years after the 
closing whistle. If it wants to avoid such 
imbroglios it should try slipping a public- 
acceptability clause into its future com- 
missions, if it can draft one that holds wa- 
ter. That way a perfect level of mediocrity 
can be upheld for all time. But Ti/ted Arc 
should stay, if not as a source of general 
pleasure, then as a didactic monument to 
the follies that can arise at the juncture of 
undemanding patronage and truculent 
aestheticism. —By Robert Hughes 
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“An Orphan or an Abortion” 


THE CIDER HOUSE RULES by John Irving; Morrow; 560 pages; $18.95 





Ithough he appears in name only, 

Charles Dickens is one of, the undis- 
puted heroes of John Irving's sixth novel. 
This homage seems both fitting and inev- 
itable. The phenomenal success of The 
World According to Garp (1978) vindicat- 
ed Irving’s belief that what Dickens knew 
in the 19th century still holds true: a seri- 
ous novel with an irresistible plot and viv- 
id characters will not go begging for read- 
ers. The Hotel New Hampshire (1981), 
though lighter and frothier than Garp in 
most respects, offered a gallery of Dicken- 
sian eccentrics. But the author of such 





women in trouble above the law. As he 
explains, “I help them have what they 
want. An orphan or an abortion.” 

Dr. Larch says this to Homer Wells, a 
young man born at the orphanage whose 
various sojourns with foster families have 
all ended in failure. Since Homer seems 
destined to stay in St. Cloud’s, Larch 
urges him to “be of use,” and the lad com- 
plies. He begins by taking over the nightly 
readings to the younger children; those in 
the boys’ wing hear David Copperfield or 
Great Expectations, and the girls get Jane 
Eyre. The idea of featuring great novels 








When they leave, Homer goes with 
them, an unofficial adoptee of the Wor- 
thington family. Growing apples strikes 
Homer as better than the business of St. 
Cloud’s: “What he loved about the life at 
Ocean View was how everything was of 
use and that everything was wanted.” 
This Edenic state does not last for long. 
Wally, still a bachelor, goes off to fly a 
B-24 in World War II and is reported 
missing over Burma. Homer and Candy 
have come to love each other, as well as 
Wally. The result of their mutual grief 
and consolation is predictable. But what 
will they do if Wally is not dead? 

The answers to this question are many 
and complex, and Irving's mastery of plot 
and pacing has never been more engag- 
ingly on display. Yet the restrictions im- 
posed by these skills are also evident. In 





Excerpt 





ed to him automatically. 


‘I want to be of use,’ Homer began, but 


Dr. Larch wouldn't listen. 


‘Then you are not permitted to hide,’ 


4 & ‘Do I insist that we have the same 
ideas? I do not,’ Dr. Larch said. 

“You wish it,’ said Homer Wells. 

‘The women who come to me are not 
helped by wishes,’ said Wilbur Larch. He 
put down the medium-sized curette and 
held out his hand for a smaller one, which 
Homer Wells had ready for him and hand- 


Larch said. ‘You are not permitted 5 ¥ . 
John Irving: displaying a mastery of plot and pacing 


to look away.’ 





BOLDIA SYMONS 








novels as Oliver Twist and Hard Times 
had more than entertainment on his 
mind; he used his fiction to expose and 
condemn abuses of the helpless. So, this 
time out, does Irving, and his crusade is 


sure to arouse controversy. The Cider | 


House Rules is essentially about abortions 
and women’s right to have them. 

It is impossible to miss Irving’s mes- 
sage, but his method of conveying it is in- 
genious in the extreme. The tale begins in 
the 1880s, when Wilbur Larch graduates 
from Bowdoin College in Maine. As a 
present his father buys the young man a 
| night with a Portland prostitute. Larch 
gains from this experience a sense of 
shame, a case of gonorrhea and the con- 
viction that he can do very nicely without 
any more sex in the future. During his 
years at Harvard Medical School, Larch 
develops a fondness for sniffing ether and 
a knowledge of the appalling problems 
that unwanted pregnancies bring to the 
poor women of Boston. The doctor settles 
in St. Cloud’s, Maine’s most “charmless” 
town, where he founds an orphanage. 
Over the years, he puts the treatment of 


about orphans is Dr. Larch’s: “What in 
hell else would you read to an orphan?” 
Homer's duties gradually extend to the 


| obstetrical. He becomes the doctor's trust- 


ed assistant, less than a physician but 
more than a midwife. Larch begins to see 
Homer as the son he never had and the 
one who will carry on the humane but ille- 
gal mission of St. Cloud's. 

Ultimately, Homer rebels against his 
teacher: “You can ca/l/ it a fetus, or an em- 
bryo, or the products of conception, 
thought Homer Wells, but whatever you 
call it, it’s alive.” He announces that he 
wants nothing more to do with abortions. 

The rest of the novel is an intricate 
elaboration designed to show Homer the 
error of this decision. Irving gives the or- 
phan an escape from St. Cloud’s in the 
persons of Wally Worthington and Candy 
Kendall, a glittering couple who come to 
St. Cloud’s for a familiar reason. Wally 
will someday inherit Ocean View Or- 
chards, a thriving apple farm just off the 
Maine seacoast, and Candy will someday 
marry him, once Dr. Larch terminates the 
symptom of their careless passion. 





| that it is the only way. 
1 


the world according to Irving, characters 
are the passive victims of life. They are ei- 
ther children or childlike, dependent on 
forces beyond their control. They “wait 
and see” (an ongoing refrain in this nov- 
el), wondering, like Homer and Dr. 
Larch, “What is going to happen to me?” 
What literally happens to them, of course, 
is the tricks, sometimes macabre, visited 
upon them by their creator. 

Although Irving admires and emu- 
lates the expansive methods of Victorian 
fiction, he is, after all, a product of this 
century and all of its horrors. He cannot, 
like Dickens, honestly trick out a story 
with coincidences that will allow good 
people to triumph; the best Irving can of- 
fer is a tale that concludes with a few sur- 
vivors who are not entirely maimed or de- 
ranged by what they have been through. 
Irving’s plot absolves his people; it is so 
punishing that they are innocent by com- 
parison. If abortion can ease their suffer- 
ing, then the abortionist must be heroic. 
That is one way of looking at life; The Ci- 
der House Rules errs only in suggesting 
—By Paul Gray | 
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Flick Lit 
SUSPECTS by David Thomson 
Knopf; 274 pages; $16.95 





movie must begin with words: a 

book, a script, an acknowledgment 
from a producer that a concept is not a 
bankable text. David Thomson, a Lon- 
don-born critic based in San Francisco, 
reverses the procedure with a work of 
fiction drawn entirely from old films. 
His sources are such moody classics as 
Citizen Kane, Double Indemnity, Laura, 
Casablanca and dozens of other favor- 
ites from the Late Show of the Ameri- 
can psyche. 

While most fans are content to watch 
Captain Louis Renault and Rick Blaine 
(Claude Rains and 
Humphrey Bogart in 
Casablanca) walk 
off into the fog to- 
gether, Thomson 
asks more. Where 
did the cynical 
French policeman 
and the hard-boiled 
American come 
from? What will 
they do after the fi- 
nal fade-out? And 
what of Laura Hunt 
and Waldo Ly- 
decker (Gene Tier- 
ney and Clifton 
Webb in Laura), Guy Haines and Bruno 
Anthony (Farley Granger and Robert 
Walker in Strangers on a Train) and Nor- 
ma Desmond and Joe Gillis (Gloria 
Swanson and William Holden in Sunset 
Boulevard)? 

In all, Thomson imagines fuller lives 
for 85 characters. Rick Blaine, for exam- 
ple, was born in Omaha in 1900. Before 
Casablanca and the Café Americain, he 
played football at the University of Ne- 
braska, organized farm workers in Cali- 
fornia, fought against fascism in Spain 
and played the black market in Paris. 
There he met Ilsa Lund (Ingrid Berg- 
man), a language teacher and daughter of 
a bankrupt Swedish count, who will sur- 
vive the war to subtitle Ingmar Bergman 
films, model for Edward Hopper and be- 
come Dag Hammarskjéld’s assistant. She 
died with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations in 1961 when their plane 
crashed in Africa. Blaine, a probable alco- 
holic and possible homosexual, died in 
1949. He had lived in Marrakech with 
Louis Renault. Meanwhile, at The Mal- 
tese Falcon, Casper Gutman and Joel Cai- 
ro (Sydney Greenstreet and Peter Lorre) 
wind up as a professional bridge team, too 
mistrustful to allow each other out of 
sight. 

Thomson's romance with the dark 
side of American cinema leads to compli- 
cated relationships. Laura Hunt's older 
sister is Mary Frances Bailey (Donna 








David Thomson 








Books 











Stewart) of /t's a Wonderful Life. Those 


who must believe the worst about even the 
nicest people will be pleased to learn that 
George and Sister-in-Law Laura enjoyed 
a pre-Christmas tryst at New York City’s 
Pierre Hotel. Julian Kay (Richard Gere 
in American Gigolo) was born in an asy- 
lum, son of the mad Norma Desmond and 
Screenwriter Joe Gillis, whom she shot in 
the last reel of Sunset Boulevard. Julian is 
raised by Max von Mayerling (Erich von 
Stroheim), Norma's former husband and 
butler. After two dismal marriages, Judy 
Rogers (Natalie Wood in Rebel Without a 
Cause) joins a Haight-Ashbury commune. 

Reading Suspects is like compulsively 
picking chewing gum off the underside of 
a theater seat. Thomson piles unsavori- 
ness upon unsavoriness: murders, betray- 
als, secrets and low-budget aphorisms like 
“People in movies have a sensational now 
about them and a mysterious past.” 

No one’s history is more cryptic 
than that of Noah Cross (John Huston 
in Chinatown), ruthless Los Angeles pio- 
neer, father to his own granddaughter 
and possible sire of Elsa Bannister (Rita 
Hayworth in The Lady from Shanghai). 
He is the omnipotent wizard in Thom- 
son's sinister Oz, an America whose 
center is located in Bedford Falls, Neb. 
It is a mythical place of lost innocence 
and the home of George Bailey, who 
watches SAC bombers over the cornfields 
of his youth and concludes that “Ameri- 
ca is just a story of its men and women 
going from happiness to stoicism.” 

More likely, happiness is going from 
movie to movie or, better yet, staying 
home to slip those little dream sand- 
wiches into the VCR. Thomson plays to 
this explosion in film culture in much the 
way that Jorge Luis Borges ingratiates 
bibliophiles by writing fantasies about 
books. One good unreality deserves 
another. —By R.Z. Sheppard 


Bush League 


ADVENTURES IN A MUD HUT 
by Nigel Barley 
Vanguard; 189 pages; $12.95 


hy do anthropologists bother to do 
fieldwork at all? Nigel Barley, an 
anthropologist and African specialist at 
London’s Museum of Mankind, ponders 
the question in this witty memoir of his 
hapless adventures. Some go to grind an 
ax or two, as students of Margaret Mead 
now know. But Barley believes that most 
anthropologists pursue fieldwork for its 
cheery reminiscences and lifelong oppor- 
tunities to one-up colleagues who have 
never traveled. Experience abroad, he 
says, confers a “valuable aura of eccen- 
tricity upon the really rather dull denizens 
of anthropology departments.” 
Take the author, for example. In 
1978, he grandly sweeps into a Dowayo 
village in the Cameroons, actually telling 


Reed), wife of George Bailey (James | the first bedazzled resident he meets, 


| whether they are lying or merely find 


| makes every possible mistake. He selects 














| 
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“Take me to your leader.” From reading | 
anthropological monographs, Barley 
knows how matters are supposed to go. 
The touring academic picks up the lan- | 
guage in a month or so, finding many ea- 
ger, friendly and articulate informants, all 
committed to Western notions of veracity. 
He finds the tribe’s way of life is marked 
by high spirituality and harmony with na- 
ture. After a suitable time, the anthropol- 
ogist is warmly welcomed into the tribe, 
usually after he 
scratches the earth 
with a hoe, showing 
that he too under- 
stands the ways of 
nature. 

Alas, life in the 
bush rarely resem- 
bles literature in 
the hand. Barley is 
viewed by all as 
a harmless idiot, a 
source of money and 
vast amusement. He 
is misled by most lo- 
cals and never learns 
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Mirthfully misled 


Western epistemology elusive. Barley 


a youthful interpreter in a culture con- 
temptuous of the young. He talks to wom- 
en, a lunatic method of gathering infor- 
mation, according to the Dowayo 
tradition. He refuses to take off his white 
skin at night and stubbornly remains con- | 
vinced that chameleons are not poisonous 
but cobras are. 
The Dowayo language, which has 
four tones that affect meaning, is devilish- | 
ly hard to get right. Barley tries to tell an 
important Dowayo, “I am cooking some 
meat,” but the pitch is wrong, and his 
statement comes out as “I am copulating 
with the blacksmith.” Everywhere he 
goes, the newcomer finds himself en- 
meshed in African webs of social obliga- 
tion. Each time he gets into his car, a doz- 
en villagers appear with luggage. All 
expect to be given a ride, plus money to 
spend, and most can be counted on to 
vomit inside the car at some point during 
the trip. Many Dowayos and their dogs 
throw up on Barley, and during the rainy 
season, he cleans up by jumping into a riv- 
er, fully clothed, and proceeds on his way. 
The Dowayos make disappointing en- 
vironmentalists. They fish by heaving 








| pesticide into streams, and ask white men 


to bring machine guns to dispatch the few 
remaining antelope in the area. To speed 
the growth of new grass, they set vast bush 
fires each year, which incinerate most of 
the young wildlife. Barley also fails to find 
the exalted spirituality expected among 
the primitives. The Dowayos are placid 
people. devoted to ribald joking, sexual 
freedom, wife beating and an unusual 
beer that Barley says “enables one to pass 
directly from sobriety to hangover with- 
out an intervening stage of drunkenness.” 
Every so often, the natives erupt in fren- 
zied skull-cult ceremonies, but basically 
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With Dodge's two great Transmission Discount 
Pommges on Omni and Charger. 


Dodge Omni and 
Dodge Charger 
have always been 
economical. 
And together, 
they've proven 
their value over 
38 billion front- 
wheel-drive miles, 
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Omni and Charger 
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nothing much else ever happens in the 
culture: “Dowayos seldom if ever seemed 
to do anything, have any beliefs or engage 
in symbolic activity. They just existed.” 
Even so, Barley does not patronize his 
hosts. After all, he concludes, they have 
freedom, sex, beer and self-respect. But he 
is not tempted to impose ideological order 
on the culture or to use its values to flog the 
folks back home. He returns to Britain 
ravaged by illness, permanently suspicious 
of anthropological field reports and “un- 
critically grateful to be a Westerner, living 
in a culture that seems suddenly very pre- 
cious and vulnerable.” — By John Leo 


On the Line 


RED BAKER by Robert Ward 
Dial; 202 pages; $14.95 





n his fourth book Robert Ward has at- 
tempted to update a half-forgotten relic 
of the °30s: the proletarian novel, with its 
idealized workers and smokestack sub- 
urbs. Ward’s contemporary laborers are 
not moved by Woody Guthrie's lyrics; 
they rock to Mick Jagger and Aretha 
Franklin. They are not Dead End slum 
dwellers; they are Viet Nam vets and 
night-school dropouts. Their collars may 
be blue, but their lives run in the black 
sheepskin jackets and vacations at the 
beach 
When hundreds of Baltimore steel- 
workers are laid off from their assembly 
line in the winter of 1983, however, the 
comfort abruptly collapses, leaving a 
wake of rage. Some blame the Japanese 
or the Government; all confront the terri- 
fying reality that they have what are eu- 
phemistically called ‘“nontransferrable 
skills.” At first, hard-drinking Red Baker, 
former high school basketball star now 
turning 40, buries his fear. Each day he 
sees Wanda, his wife of 19 years, off to her 
waitressing job, and plays one-on-one 
basketball with their teenage son Ace 
“Act like a family man,” he tells himself, 
“keep your eye on the bright days ahead.” 
But in the row houses, the bait shops 
and car lots of Baltimore’s back streets, 
jobs are identities; unemployment strips 
souls down to their working parts 
Among the city’s new office buildings, 
Red views another America that “had 
been pushing me and my friends all 
along, and we had been so caught up in 
just staying alive, that we had never once | 
pushed back.” 
Ward has no manifesto and wisely re- 
fuses to use Red as a convenient symbol of 
the wronged working class. With patience 
and faith, his hero emerges cold-forged by 
tragedy, observing that what sets one man 
apart from another is not brains or money 
but “what he will risk for love.” Ward has | 
taken a similar chance in an age of up- | 
wardly mobile fiction. Passion informs ev- 
ery page of this tale without cheapening or | 
glorifying its difficult subjects. They may | 
not build ‘em like they used to, but Red 
Baker is a product that any working fella 


| 
| can damn well be proud of. —ByJ.D. Reed | 
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Financial Planning: 
What it is. 
What it isn’t. 





For more than two million Americans, 
financial planners have helped build 
over $150 billion in personal wealth. 
How? Read below. 


No longer a luxury only for those 
with six-figure incomes, financial 
planning has become virtually in- 
dispensable for anyone who’ seri- 
ous about building for the future. 

It's not a quick fix. 

It's not a single financial 
product. 

It's not just for tax planning 
only. 

Amid all the talk about finan- 


cial planning, here, for the record, 


are some of the things a financial 
planner can —and can't—do to 
help you build personal financial 
independence. 


Asingle 
resource for 
financial planning 
A financial planner doesn't replace 


your lawyer or accountant. Instead, 


he works with them to achieve 
your goals. 

He or she doesn't prepare 
your tax returns; your accountant 
does that. Rather, your planner 


helps you plan the best overall 
tax strategy. 

Professional planners look at 
your financial picture as a whole, 
then pull together and coordinate 
the resources you need. 


Covers all the bases 
From the outset, financial plan- 
ning helps you get organized. 

For your first meeting,a plan- 
ner helps gather information about 
you, your family, your finances. 

Getting your financial infor- 
mation collected and organized — 
in itself an important step—is a 
job your planner is uniquely qua- 
lified to handle. 


Works for you 


and your family as a 
single entity 

More than any other professional, 
a financial planner comes to grips 
with the personal side of your 
finances. 

He or she takes time to under- 
stand the needs of each family 


member. 
Helps you 
pay less taxes 


Financial planners work to find 
the most favorable strategies to 
reduce your tax burden and build 
long-term capital. 

They can guide you through 
labyrinthine tax codes and regu- 
lations. They help protect the 
capital you need to grow. 


Helps 
define your goals 


You know the things you want. A 
financial planner helps you deter- 
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mine which are realistic and 
which are not. He or she translates 
your goals into specific financial 
objectives that are measurable in 
dollars and cents. 

The written financial plan 
that's prepared for you gives step- 
by-step recommendations that are 
just as specific. 

Write for 
the IAFP financial 
planning kit 
The International Association 
for Financial Planning is a world- 
wide non-profit organization 
of more than 21,000 members 
involved in the financial plan- 
ning industry. 

Clip this coupon to learn 
more about what financial plan- 
ning can mean for you. 

We'll gladly send you, with 
no obligation, information about 
financial planning, how to choose 
and work with a financial plan- 
ner, and a special financial check- 
list that can help you get prepared 
before you see a planner. 

Write the International Asso- 
ciation for Financial Planning, 
PO. Box 467579, Atlanta, Georgia 
30346. Or call 800-241-2148. 


| I'm ready to learn more about 

| financial planning. Please send me, 
without obligation, more informa- 

| tion and a financial checklist to 

| help me get started 
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Running Wild with a War-Horse 





he label of wunderkind can be a fear- 

some burden for any mere mortal. 
When Peter Sellars, 27, was named direc- 
tor of the new American National The- 
ater at Washington’s Kennedy Center last 
June, his appointment was greeted with 
both shock and greedy anticipation. This 
was, after all, the Harvard prodigy who 
had made his name with audacious up- 
datings of Shakespeare, transplanted 
Handel’s opera Orlando to Cape Canav- 
eral and spiced up Maxim Gorky’s 1904 
play Summerfolk with songs by George 
Gershwin. Yet his first offering at Kenne- 
dy Center, a production of Shakespeare's 
Henry IV, Part I directed by Timothy 
Mayer, was shocking only in its conven- 
tionality. So acute was the disappoint- 
ment of critics and audiences that Sellars 
closed the play three weeks early. 

But even wunderkinder can make false 
starts. For his second effort at Kennedy 
Center—and his first as director—Sellars 
has fashioned a dazzlingly original produc- 
tion of The Count of Monte Cristo. Exhum- 
ing this melodramatic war-horse, a stage 
version of Alexandre Dumas’s novel that 
James O'Neill (Eugene’s father) adapted 
and toured in for 30 years, was just the first 
of Sellars’ bold choices. In program notes, 
he proclaims that “the evening contains at 
least five different plays, each with its own 
method and tone”; cites influences as di- 
verse as Bertolt Brecht and D.W. Griffith; 
and even warns patrons that “there is no 
seat in the house from which the entire 
production can be seen. After all, this isn’t 
television.” 





THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO by Alexandre Dumas and Auguste Maquet 





Thomas as the avenging superhero 


Expressionistic excess, dazzling originality. 


No mistake there. Sellars has let his 
theatrical imagination run wild. The 
stage of the Eisenhower Theater, stripped 
to the pipes and rafters, is a cavernous ex- 
panse of catwalks, stairways, trapdoors 
and art deco modules that glide across the 
stage unloading and gobbling up perform- 
ers. A string quartet provides onstage mu- 
sical accompaniment, while the actors 
(their faces often decorated with red or 
green war paint) are showered with a 
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hodgepodge of spotlight effects meant to 
simulate movie close-ups. Most of the 34 
hours is played at fever-pitch intensity; 
yet the climactic dueling scene is per- 
formed in virtual darkness, and in hushed 
tones barely above a whisper. 

Sellars’ furious improvisations are 
sometimes arbitrary and pretentious, and 
more than a little of the text sinks in the 
mire of expressionistic excess. But his re- 
working is so full of passion, inventiveness 
and sheer theatrical verve that one cannot 
help cheering. Dumas’s tale of Edmond 
Dantés, a young seaman in Napoleonic- 
era France who is unjustly imprisoned for 
18 years and then escapes to seek revenge 
on those who wronged him, could have 
been a routine exercise in nostalgia or 
camp. But Sellars obviously sees grandeur 
in the play and is determined to make the 
audience see it too. If that means flinging 
in poetry from Byron, music from Beetho- 
ven or borrowings from the past 20 years 
of avant-garde theater, so be it. His stage 
effects are frequently apt and memorable. 
When Dantes is thrown into a dungeon, 
he and a grizzled fellow prisoner (David 
Warrilow) wail about their plight as their 
bodies sink beneath the stage. Soon only 
their heads are visible, lighted starkly 
from below, in a striking, Beckett-like im- 
age of existential despair. 

In the title role, Richard Thomas 
makes the transformation from naive 
youth to tortured victim to avenging super- 
hero with startling éclat. Roscoe Lee 
Browne, Patti LuPone, Michael O’Keefe 
and Zakes Mokae all have riveting individ- 
ual moments, yet seem completely in step 
with Sellars’ overall vision. In one swoop, 
Sellars has brought a fresh burst of energy 
to America’s long-running quest for a true 
national theater. And that is what being a 
wunderkind is all about. —8y Richard Zoglin 








Milestones 





SEEKING DIVORCE. Joe Frazier, 41, former 
world heavyweight boxing champion and 
unretiring purveyor of the smokin’ left 
hook; and Florence Frazier, 42; after 23 
years of marriage; in Philadelphia. 


SENTENCED. Robert Leclerc, 67, prominent 
Swiss banker and shelterer of foreign tax 
dodgers, whose private bank came up 
$199 million short in a 1977 scandal that 
rocked Geneva’s financial establishment 
and triggered apparent suicides by two 
fellow bank officials; to five years for 
“fraudulent management and abuse of 
confidence”; in Geneva. 


DIED. Tapio Wirkkala, 69, Finland’s fore- 
most designer in glass, ceramics, wood 
and metal, and a pioneer of the elegant, 
functional Scandinavian look; of a heart 
attack; in Esbo, Finland. Combining a 
hands-on knowledge of industrial produc- 
tion techniques, a sculptor’s sensibility 











and a craftsman’s intimate familiarity 
with his media, he was, in the view of 
many critics, the pre-eminent modern 
maker of such objects as vases, cutlery 
and glassware (including the distinctive 
frosted Finlandia vodka bottle). 


DIED. Joseph Bishop Jr., 70, Yale Law 
School professor and expert in military 
and corporate law who in the early 1950s 
defended the Army against charges by 
Senator Joseph McCarthy that it had 
been infiltrated by Communists; after a 
long illness; in New Haven, Conn. De- 
nounced by McCarthy, Bishop later re- 
marked, “I am, oddly, the only member of 
the Yale Law School faculty to have been 
so honored, and some of my colleagues 
feel the injustice very keenly.” 


DIED. Alister Hardy, 89, one of Britain's 
most distinguished and unorthodox ma- 
rine biologists, who waged a lifelong in- 





quiry into ways of reconciling Darwin's 
theory of evolution with his own convic- 
tion that transcendental religious experi- 
ence was a “biological fact”; of a stroke 
suffered two weeks ago, only two days be- 
fore he was to receive formally the 
$185,000 Templeton Prize for progress in 
religion; in Oxford, England. 


DIED. John Martin, 91, dean of U.S. dance 
critics and tireless champion of the modern 
dance movement; in Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. For 35 years at the New York Times, 
he was American dance’s best friend and 
one of its harshest critics, presciently mold- 
ing both an audience and a direction for 
pioneers of choreography like Martha Gra- 
ham. Martin looked beyond the long- 
established patterns of steps and positions, 
preaching that the elements of dance were 
an end in themselves. “The modern dance 
is not a system,” he famously proclaimed, 
“it is a point of view.” 
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OAD A me 


~ De SURG Uae sipaie orepinge 


Get 8 volumes of 
the World of Art 
Library for $12.50 
(publisher’s prices 
total $79.60). You 
have no obligation to 
buy another book. 


Who taught the Greeks 
how to paint? 

What did Michelangelo 
think of Raphael? 

Why were the French so 
unimpressed by Impressionism 
that they attempted to obliter- 
ate the movement? 

Both the expert and the lay- 
man will find intriguing 
answers to questions like these 
in the World of Art Library. Its 
eight volumes of luminous text 
and illustrations, printed on 
fine paper, are as Saskly bound 
as any costly hardcover edition. 
“A survey as spirited as it is far- 
reaching,” says the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. “It deserves to 
be read, and surely will be read 
and appreciated by a wide public.” 
And at our price, it can be. 

QPB books cost up to 65% 
less than their hardcover coun- 
terparts. While you're under no 
obligation to buy another book, 
don't be surprised to find your- 
self indulging in other fine QPB 
offerings. You can read impor- 
tant works of fiction and non- 
fiction from classic and 
contemporary authors like 
Woolf, Updike, Dickens and 
G.B. Trudeau. So join QPB. 
After all, why should you have 
to be rich to enjoy the fine art 
of reading well? 





FAMOUS 
T COLLECTION 
$12.50 


@ Acknowledged art 
experts, up-to-date 
revised editions 

‘@ Clear, readable, 
authoritative 


‘@ Printed in England 
by Thames & 
Hudson 


@ 1701 plates—351 in 


color 





Let’s try each other for6 inet 


Quality Paperback Book Club®, Camp Hill, PA 17012. 
Please enroll me in QPB and send me the 8-volume World of Art Library, 
billing me only $12.50 for the entire set (publisher's prices total $79.60), 
nee ing and handling charges. | understand that | am not required to 

uy another book. You will send me the QPB Review (if my account is in 
good standing) for six months. If | have not bought and paid for at least 
one book in every six-month period, you may cancel my membership.A 
shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. 





Name 5-06 
(Please print clearly) QB 188-6-1 

Address Apt. 

City State Zip 





Prices generally higher in Canada 





Join QPB, and save 
more than 80% off 
the publisher’s prices 
for the World of Art 
Library. 


How membership works. 

1. You receive the QPB Review 
15 times each year (about every 
3% weeks). Each issue reviews a 
new Selection, plus scores of 
Alternates. 

2. If you want the Selection do 
nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no 
book at all—indicate your deci- 
sion on the Reply Form always 
enclosed and return it by the date 
specified. 

3. Bonus books for Bonus 
Points. For each softcover book or 
set you take (except for the books 
in this offer), you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to choose 
any of our softcover books. You 
pay only shipping and handling 
charges. 

4. Return privilege. If the QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Selection without having had 
10 days to notify us, you may 
return it for credit at our expense. 
5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by notify- 
ing QPB. We may cancel your 
membership if you elect not to 
buy and pay for at least one book 
in every six-month period. 


The first 
book club 
for smart 
people 
who 
aren’t rich. 


QFB 




















ow about a nice round of applause for 

Ellery J. Chun? Chun is credited not 
only with first using the term “aloha 
shirt” but with being the first to manu- 
facture commercially those eye-glazing 
prints. 

That was back in 1936, when the shirts 
sold for about a buck. Now the same num- 
ber might go for several hundred times the 
original price. Now high-fashion designers 
from Italy, Japan and France are adapting 
and transmuting the fit, dash and splashy 
spirit of Hawaiian shirts into a bedazzling 
array of prints. Now up-to-the-minute 
fashion emporiums like Barneys in New 
York City import racks full of new Hawai- 
ians, while Bill Gold, co-owner of a vintage 
clothing store called Repeat Performance 
in Los Angeles, will go on buying trips to 
the Midwest to ferret out some good old 
numbers that have long been packed 
away—perhaps in embarrassment. Now, 
in the islands, says Dave Rockland of Surf 
Line Hawaii, “we're fighting to make 
deliveries. It's the Cabbage Patch doll 
phenomenon.” 

Ellery J. Chun: visionary. 

Like most fashion trends, however, the 











High, Wide and Hawaiian 


Aloha shirts, once strictly tourist togs, turn into upscale fashion 












hoopla over Hawaiians has been around 
for some time. Designer fashion has been 
turning away from somber print hues and 
subdued patterns over the past few seasons, 
and the shirts, whether worn by men or 
women, have an insouciance that works as 
a parody of conventional cool. “They're 
great fun to wear,” says Tom Selleck, tele- 
vision’s most agreeable private eye, who of- 
ten sports custom-made Hawaiian shirts 
while crime busting in the islands. “And 
they’re murder under a navy linen sports 
coat.” Says Harriet Love, who carries a 
good supply of prime old Hawaiians at 
her store in Manhattan’s SoHo district, 
“Grown men are following their anti- 
heroes. Selleck is the "80s adventurer, in a 
way. He’s casual, nice to women, and he 
wears Hawaiian shirts.” 

Onetime tourist regalia, a fanciful 
means of selling what Writer DeSoto 
Brown calls “the paradise business,” Ha- 
waiian shirts flared into full fashion in the 
1950s: President Harry Truman, grinning 
broadly, appeared on the cover of LIFE 
wearing a typical eye-popper in 1951. Not 
long after, the vibrancy of the colors and | 
liveliness of the prints became synony- | 








mous with yokeldom and ugly American- 
ism, what every cartoon American tourist 
would wear under his camera straps and 


*| over his walking shorts, sandals and nylon 


ankle socks. 

Rock musicians revived the shirts 
again in the *70s, partly because the island 
of Maui became a heavy hangout and part- 
ly out of the counterculture reflex to chal- 
lenge prevailing standards of taste. Today 
there is a hard core of fanatics who collect 
the shirts as if they were first editions and 
value them as what Eliot Hubbard, Public- 
ity Director of CBS’s Epic Records, calls 
“high art.” Hubbard's shirt stash which, at 
300 and counting, he claims is “the third 
biggest in the world,” goes heavy on popu- 
lar florals. “My tastes,” he says, “run to big 
botanicals and big biologicals.” 


ike most Hawaiian collectors, Hubbard 

can scrutinize a label as if it were the 
vintage on a wine bottle, but his low regard 
for the new shirts is not just the snobbery 
that comes from expertise. The old classics 
have a vibrancy and subtlety of hue that 
the newer manufacturers cannot duplicate, 
and a shimmering lightness on the body 
that no amount of contemporary techno- 
logical wizardry can match. Some of the 
old Hawaiians were made of silk, but many 
of the most beautiful were made from ray- 
on, which held a wide range of color dyes 
exceptionally well and seemed to have a 
natural coolness stashed somewhere be- 
tween its man-made fibers. Fabric of that 
particular quality is no longer made, anoth- 
er reason that the old rayon has become es- 
pecially prized: it is better, it is beautiful, 
and it cannot be had anymore. 

Much the same can be said of the old 
shirts themselves—they are very much 
like off-the-rack folk art—but designers 
keep looking for a new hook. Jon Weiser, 
owner of Manhattan’s haute-trendy Cha- 
rivari chain, has been doing a giant busi- 
ness in new prints (romantic florals to ab- 
stract) worked up by the likes of Claude 


| Montana and Yohji Yamamoto, and re- 


ports the rumor of a new development. “I 
hear,” he says, “there is one designer 
making Hawaiian shirts padded with 
down for outerwear.” If that idea takes 
off, L.L. Bean may have to open an outlet 
in Honolulu. —By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Cathy Booth/New York and Richard Woodbury/ 
Los Angeles 
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Popular shirt motifs include, from left, travelers arriving aboard liner; tourist visas; underseascape; post-Deco paradise 
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9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report FEB. "84 
a Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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